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Of Modern Poetry 


cently told his father at the sup- 


been reading parts of an essay 
én poetry by a man named Ar- 
pold. 

“What did she say about po- 
@try?” the father asked. 

“All I can remember is, “The 
future of poetry is a mess,” the 
boy replied. 

“I don’t know about the fu- 
ture,” the father said, “but I 
think that hits off the present 
very well.” 


The father’s attitude may 
sound harsh but I venture to say 
that his feeling is well nigh uni- 
versal in America today. When 
the Pulitzer Prizes were an- 
nounced over the radio last Tues- 
day I noted that the radio an- 
founcers did not think the prize 
Mior poetry important enough to 
deserve mention. 

On a recent alumni junket for 
the college I questioned business 
men, lawyers and doctors on the 
subject of present day verse, and 
they almost invariably said, “I 
Never read the stuff.” A few 
told me they tried to read it, 
became confused, and gave it up. 
I heard three women _ gushing 
over the beauties of the poetry 
of W. H. Auden a while ago, and 
in preparation for this paper 
(and to the disgust of my wife) 
I asked the ladies what individ- 
ual poems of Auden they en- 
joyed especially. Two of them 
could not name one poem of 
Auden’s they liked and the third 
named The Orators but refused 
to be pushed into a discussion 
of its substance. We have come 
to the place where explanatory 
notes, manuals and treatises are 
required to teach such a com- 
paratively short poem as The 
Waste Land. The climax of mod- 
ern poetry was reached last year 
when Ezra Pound’s_ disciples 
awarded him $1.000 in prize 
money for the composition of 
The Pisan Cantos—a work which 
only one teacher of literature in 
a thousand can decipher. The 


acme of this type of.poetry comes 
from the admonition cf Wallace 


Stevens to keep away from sub- 
jects, the admonition which says, 


Poetry is the subject of the 


poem, 

From this the poem issues 
an : 

To this returns. 


One must, in other words, avoid 


subjects. This attempt at pure 
effusion in poetry has always 
been interesting as a part of 


| Poetry’s side-show. But we have | 
now come to the place where it | 
A high school boy out West re- | is not the side-show but the main| in his cantos. Maledictions and 


‘tent. And to this tent people! indecent 
per table that his teacher had | 


will not go. They are too much 
bored with what is going on 
inside. 

I think the origin of the move- 
ment came from Ezra Pound’s 
admiration of Robert Browning’s 
Sordello. In a moment of exas- 
peration Pound writes, “Hang it. 
there is only one Sordello.” in 
his prose Pound once pointed out 
that the Sordello motive should 
point the direction of modern 
poetry. Disgusted with his own 
country and all she stood for, 
Pound fled into exile. Our civili- 
zation to him was deplorable. At 
first in London and Paris and 
later in Italy, he revelled in his 
relief from our world of Joe 
Goulds and George Babbitts. But 
he was a teacher from first to 
last and could not free himself 
from the profession. As a teacher 
he had to tell us all about our 
weaknesses and deficiencies. He 
made little headway, and grew 
increasingly exasperated. Final- 
ly he denounced us as well as 
renounced us and became a prop- 
agandist for Mussolini. The ivory 
tower in a foreign land is not a 
happy abode for an American 
exile. (Even Henry James felt 
he had made a mistake and urged 
Amy Lowell to avoid his error.) 


Pound’s frustration became great- 
er and greater. He took it out 


expressions are the 
marks of an exasperated and 
frustrated man. At the close of 
the first World War we were all 
frustrated and Pound’s Mauber- 
ley gave an arresting expression 
to our feeling. Young men who 
are naturally on the lookout for 
something new and experimental 
gathered around this exile, and 
fell under the spell of his per- 
sonality. One disciple, T. S. Eliot, 
proved a more resourceful poet, 
a better performer, and became 
the Elisha to Pound’s Elijah. 
Others followed, and soon we had 
a group of poets writing poems 
for each other. They seemed to 
enjoy their exclusiveness. Lit- 
erary snobbery is perhaps the 
worst of all snobberies for it 
shuts out young people who are 
eager for knowledge that comes 
to us through the entrance of 
voetry. I have seen young men 
struggling with the poetry in 
The Kenyon Review and The 
Tiger’s Eye shake their heads and 
go away sorrowful. Through the 
influence of Pound and Eliot, 
aided and abetted by MacLeish 
and a half dozen others, this 
Sordello-Canto-Waste Land party 
line became the line for poetry 
to follow. In my opinion this 
central core of our modern poetry 
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has shrunk the stream of Ameri- 
can- verse, and I feel like’ crying 
out, “Return Alpheus, return 
Sicilian muse.” 

By mere chance I discovered 
the other day in an obscure 
journal a prose essay on the bar- 
oque poets of 17th Century Spain. 
It was written by one Antonio 
Machado, a modern Spanish poet 
and essayist, and says so well 
what I feel about these precious 
poets that I will let him speak 
for me. 

“The literary baroque is 
characterized by poverty of 
intuition. It lacks external 
experience, direct contact 
with the tangible world. It 
lacks internal experience, 
contact with the human 
spirit in its momentary 
and fleeting states of in- 
dividual consciousness. It 
fails to confront ideas. es- 
sentials, values, as objects of 
mental vision. The images 
of baroque poetry express, 
elaborate or adorn concepts, 
but they contain no flashes 
of intuition, no living inter- 
relationships. With its images 
one can lecture or reason, but 
poetry should sing. The use 
of images, however striking, 
can never transform a logical 
function, an operation of the 
reason, into one necessarily 
aesthetic, a play of emo- 
tions. ... 

“Really creative art never 
turns its back on nature, and 
by nature I mean all parts of 
life and of the earth that 
have not yet been trans- 
formed into art, including; 
obviously, the mind and soul 
of the poet himself. To cre- 
ate, an artist must transform 
some part of this raw mater- 
ial into a work of art. Ob- 
viously, this cannot be done 
with material that has been 
transformed already. It is 
true that there exists a form 
of aesthetic apathy which 
undertakes to find its mater- 
ial in the work of past artists 
rather than in nature, and 
insists that one can be crea- 
tive merely by rearranging 
it. This is.as if bees should 
spend their working-hours 
gathering honey from the 
comb at one side of the hive 
and carryin7 it to the comb 
on the opposite side, instead 
of going out and gathering it 
from flowers. True, they deal 
in honey, the same as the 


older-fashioned bees did, but 


whose? and to what purpose? 
“Baroque poetry, with its 


(Continued on Page 2) ¢ 
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The Drive To Produce 

C.E.A. members have often 
said it. But hear E. M. W. Till- 
yard, Master of Jesus College 
Cambridge, in the Summer Issue 
of the Yale Review, via The 
Pleasures of Publishing. 

After discussing the argu- 
ments invoked to support “super- 
flous erudition,” Tillyard points 
out that it also derives strength 
“from a motive that covers much 
more than the province of learn- 
ing. Aud this is the drive to 
produce. It has been noticed as 
one of the sinister facts of the 
modern world that the sheer 
urge to produce is habitually put 
above human needs as a motive 
force... . 

“This publication for publica- 
tion’s sake,” he continues, “or 
more often for procuring-a-bet- 
ter-job’s sake, is a very serious 
matter indeed, leading to a mon- 
strous inflation of print and apt 
to bring all learning into dis- 
repute... . I advance the reme- 
dial principle that for academic 
appointment and promotion noth- 
ing beyond efficiency or eminence 
as a teacher is required. In actual 
fact, most efficient or eminent 
teachers will want to do some 
writing, and are likely to suffer 
in efficiency if they do not indulge 
this want. . 

“Think of the case of Epictetus. 
He was a professor of philosophy 
in the ancient world, and he 
lectured but never published. . . 
It is a sobering thought that 


Epictetus would have lost his job 


today in the University—well, 
I had better leave it to you to 
supply, as you think fit, the miss- 
ing word or words, 


“It is of vital importance that 
electors to academic posts, when, 
as they properly should, they 
review published work of can- 
didates, give weight to quality 
and not quantity. That sense of 
assurance given to electing 
bodies by so many square yards 
of print is a terrible snare. There 
is the constant danger of weight 
being equated with bulk and of 
a facade of learning gaining it 
over inner intelligence... . 

“Now, it is easier to write ob- 
securely and at length than clear- 
ly and briefly. And as long as 
sheer bulk helps towards aca- 
demic promotion, research work- 
ers will be little drawn to the 
better and more difficult course. 
The result is that many books or 
articles have neglected or dis- 
claimed the elementary obliga- 
tion of the author to consult the 
interest of the reader, to per- 
form that social act of grace 
and intelligibility that no writer 
of the eighteenth century ever 
dreamed you could omit. It 
seems to me a terrible thing that 
research work that purports to 
be humane and to deal with mat- 
ters of culture should by its man- 
ner of writing flout the very 
things it professes to promote. . .” 


Of Modern Poetry 
(Continued from Page 1) 
frigid vehemence, its exhibi- 
tionistic forcefulness and 
false dynamism, its arbitrary 
twistings and distortions, its 
carefully-arranged denatur- 
alizing of living speech into 
a dead language, its strained 
mannerisms and calculated 
artificialities, can, in a period 
of exhaustion or perversion 
of taste, produce an effect 
superficially resembling aes- 
thetic emotion. What it can 
never attain to is grace. 
Grace can come only when 
an art achieves complete for- 
getfulness of itself, of its 
means and techniques and 
methods, and this can happen 
only in the hands of a great 

The subject matter in the po- 
etry of this dreary crew, more- 
over, is too often one of blank 
negation. All too often they as- 
sert that 

“The pillared firmament is 
rottenness 

And earth’s base built on 
stubble.” 

We humans are too often repre- 

sented as “the hollow men”, or 

as “the animals Christ died for,” 
or other such unsavory vermin. 

The idea of “upholding the flag 

of the world” as Chesterton says 

of Shakespeare, is foreign to the 
tribe. They never seem to ex- 


verience Miranda’s feeling 


“O wonder 

How many goodly creatures 
are there here! 

How beauteous mankind is! 


O brave new world, 
That has such people in 't.” 


They frequently reserve their 
special maledictions for their own 
native land. One looks upon our 
country as “a perishing republic” 

. “settling in the mould of its 
vulgarity, heavily thickening to 
empire”. Another becomes a 
spokesman for the Fascist corpo- 
rate state, and rants like a satur- 
nine ward-heeler over the short 
waves against the U.S.A. Another 
writes a volume satirizing, albeit 
with occasional good humor, all 
we have, all we are and all we 
stand for. And a fourth informs 
us that he has renounced his 
American citizenship and has be- 
come a political royalist. In the 
light of our super-human 
achievement in World War II — 
an Homeric adventure in human 
history, if ever there was one — 
all this damnation and detesta- 


tion of our native land strikes 
a strange note — or would strike 
a strange note if people could 
decipher and understand the text. 
As it is they shake their heads 
and give poetry over to the effete 
and the elite. The negative qual- 
ity in the subject matter of this 
verse, when indeed there is any, 
often génerates a dead-weight 
heaviness and an_ exhausting 
vacuity in the rhythm and ¢ca- 
dence of the verse itself. The two 
are more nearly related than 
some of us ever suspected. 
One can see it best, perhaps, 
when he watches the effect on 
the audience of such poets as 
Robert Frost and Vachel Lindsay 
in contrast to the effect on the 
audience of two of the recent 
disciples of the tribe of Ezra. 
After a recital by Lindsay we 
went away feeling that we could 
hear Immanuel singing. After a 
recital by Frost we come away 
with a deeper love for this New 
England landscape. “We are out 
for stars” determined to find our 
place among all infinities. But 
after a recital of one of the tribe 
of Ezra we applaud politely, 
if at all, and go out the same 
door wherein we went unstirred 
and unexcited. Some of us were 
nurtured on the idea that the 
noet was like the shepherd of 
King Admetus whom James Rus- 
cell Lowell characterized thus: 
“And after he was dead and 
gone. 
And even his memory dim 
Earth seemed more sweet to 
live upon 
More full of love because 
of him.” 
The world needs this type of 
voet as never before. The world 
“ries out for the bread of vital 
life-engendering poetry and we 
sive it a stone — a mill stone to 
hang around its neck. 
Of course, no one can make 


generalizations about a school of 
poetry that are fool-proof. Some 
good poetry is always being writ- 
ten regardless of the fashion. A, 
E. Housman has wisely said that 
English poetry during the past 
300 years has been twice on the 
right track and twice on the 
wrong track. But he added that 
whether on the right or the 
wrong track some good poetry 
was always being written. How- 
ever some of us may feel about 
the ivory-towered exclusiveness 
of the dominant wing of today’s 
poetry, we must in all honesty, 
acknowledge that some fine work 
is being done. (A beautiful lady 
is beautiful whatever the style 
of dress imposed upon her by 
her age.) We deplore the shrink- 
ng of the area assigned to po- 
etry. We deplore the infusion of 
oedantry in much of it — an in- 
fusion indicated, for example, 
by a multiplicity of languages. 
We deplore its too frequent tor- 
tured obscurities. We deplore 
the peevish cynicism of its at- 
titude toward this broad land of 
urs, especially at the moment 
when we are compelled to take 
over world leadership. Poetry 
was made for nobler ends. It 
should open doors into the house 
of life. It should restore man’s 
faith in himself and his species. 
It should unchain the heavy 
weight of heavy hours and light 
new sparks in the ashes of man- 


kind. 
Wilbert Snow 
Wesleyan University 


Scholar Into Critic ? 
Theory of Literature, Rene Wel- 
lek and Austin Warren, Harcourt 
Brace, N. Y., 1949. 

Although this book is not spe- 
cifically addressed to college 
teachers of English, they can ig- 
nore it only at their own pert. 
Directed to potential scholars 
(graduate students) and practis- 
ing scholars and critics, it sur- 
veys the major changes in the 
directions of European and 
American literary scholarship in 
the past 25 years, and then offers 
a program for the substantial 
re-direction of literary studies on 
the basis of those changes. In 
other words, it informs the teach- 
er of English that his field of 
study has been basically altered 
in the past quarter century, and 
implies that his future colleagues 
are likely to be experts in this 
new field. 

Theory of Literature (the book 
is badly named: it is not really 
about either theory or litera- 
ture as such; it is about the 
study of literature) presents 
a mass of accomplished facts 
in the field of recent literary 
study; by advocating certain di- 
rections in literary study, the 
book itself may very well be- 
come history-making. 

The ideas in this book are high- 
ly controversial. It is important 
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that they be known, thoroughly 
discussed, and their consequen- 
ces foreseen. It is no secret to 
any English teacher that graduate 
study and scholarship in this 


country have often seemed futile 
and unrealistic. The question is, 
whether Messrs. Wellek and War- 
ren have found the way out of 
an impasse; or whether they are 
leading us into another closed 
circle. Now is the time to take 
a stand, before the issues are 
settled. 

This is an effort to report 
briefly on the ideas and direc- 
tions of the proposals put for- 
ward in Theory of Literature. 
Perhaps it is well to say in ad- 
vance that this one college Eng- 
lish teacher heartily approves 
of several of their central, major 
proposals, But there are certain 
limitations of the program set 
forth by Messrs. Wellek and 
Warren which seem extremely 
damaging to the whole cause of 
the humanities. 

Put compactly, and not un- 
fairly I trust, the thesis of this 
book is that the literary scholar 
should be also a literary critic. 
This condition, the authors as- 
sert, does not now generally pre- 
vail. And the chief fault is with 
the graduate schools. Messrs. 
Wellek and Warren believe that 
the graduate schools should train 
genuine literary critics; and the 
aim of these scholar-critics should 
be to achieve a radically new 
history of universal literature. 
Theory of Literature provides a 
compendious, and extremely val- 
uable survey of world scholarly 
criticism, pointing out what is 
antiquated, and what directed to- 
ward this new literary history. 
But as the authors of this book 
see it, the major part of the 
task on a new history remains yet 
to be done. Thus they offer a 
new aim and task for scholarly 
study in literature. 

The new scholar-critic must 
not be a moralistic critic, like 
Arnold, nor a sociological critic, 
like Taine, nor an intuitive critic, 
like Croce. He must be objective, 
intellectual, and accept the 
autonomy of literary art. He must 
“evaluate” works of literary art 
strictly from within the field of 
literary aesthetic. In short, the 
new scholar-critic must be a 
subscriber to the New Criticism. 
The authors thus propose to re- 
vitalize the study of literature 
by placing the New Criticism in 
the central position in the grad- 
uate school. 


The New Criticism is now some 
25 years old. That means it has 
fully come of age. Its tenets, its 
achievements, even its own his- 
tory in the narrow sense of a 
movement, were available to us, 
even before Messrs. Wellek and 
Warren brought up their vast 
supporting evidence. A whole 
generation of English and Ameri- 
ean literary students and teach- 


ers have lived with the New 
Criticism as the advance-guard 
of literary study. To older mem- 
bers of the profession, it may be 
well to recall that this New 
Criticism is not the “New Critic- 
ism” of J. E. Spingarn. To the 
best of my knowledge, the name 
“New” was given to the move- 
ment here being considered by 
John Crowe Ransom in his book, 
The New Criticism, 1941. 

The New Criticism dates from 
immediately after World War I, 
with the critical essays of T. S. 
Eliot. It was taken up and ex- 
tended by I. A. Richards at Cam- 


bridge. There was an intimate 
association between the New 
Criticism and the New Poetry 
from the start. Not only was 
Eliot a leader in both; Richards’ 
first independent book, The Prin. 
ciples of Literary Criticism, con- 
tains an appendix on the poetry 
of Eliot which reveals that Rich- 
ards’ principles were in part at 
least designed to cope with Eliot’s 
poetry. In the United States, the 
great home of the New Criticism 
has, of course, been the intellec- 
tual literary magazines: The 
Southern Review, The Sewanee, 
particularly The Kenyon Review, 
and to some extent, The Partisan 
Review. The movement here has 
now been buttressed by a whole 
shelf of books by Tate, Ransom, 
Cleanth Brooks, Winters, Black- 
mur, and others. Probably the 
greatest triumphs of the New 
Criticism are to be seen in the 
works of I. A. Richards, and es- 
pecially in the brilliant specific 
analyses of William Empson. No 
serious student of English lit- 
erature can have remained un- 
touched by the work of Richards 


and Empson. 


The New Criticism came di- 
rectly into the lives of English 
teachers, as teachers, with the 
volume of Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren, Under- 
standing Poetry. And through 
this volume, the New Criticism 
has had its direct effect on col- 
lege students and even prep 
school students for nearly a dec- 
ade. With Theory of Literature, 
as already indicated, it is pro- 
posed to move the New Criticism 
into the graduate school. 

By 1941, J. C. Ransom could 
write: “In depth and precision 
at once it (The New Criticism) 
is beyond all earlier criticism, 
and it has already some unity of 
method.” 

In practice, the New Criti- 
cism has been chiefly concerned 
with poetry, though its methods 
and theory extend also to other 
forms of imaginative literature. 
It starts with the basic state- 
ment: poetry is not a prose state- 
ment, embellished with rhetoric; 
rather, poetry is a unique ar- 
rangement of words, all essen- 
tial to the texture and structure 


of the poem. The poem, in fact, 


is this texture and structure. 
The New Criticism, therefore, is 
devoted almost exclusively to a 
close scrutiny and analysis of 
the texture and structure of spe- 
cific poems. Here is its great and 
undoubted value, and here it has 
scored its major triumphs. 

In this close scrutiny, often 
word by word, and usually line 
by line, the New Criticism pays 
attention to exact and multiple 
meanings of words; to denotations 
and connotations; to ambiguity 
(Empson); to wit and paradox 
(Brooks); to irony; to metaphor 
and imagery and symbolism; to 
subsidiary groupings of material; 
and usually, though not always, 
to the arrangement and structure 
of the whole material. These fac- 
tors are the principal compon- 
ents, the very substance of po- 
etry, for this criticism. 

Needless to say, simply follow- 
ing the analysis of a poem in- 
volves concentrated, intellectual 
exercise for many readers. (And 
it is notable that the analysis 
always proves to be far longer 
than the original poem.) Pre- 
sumably this intellectual exer- 
cise involves emotions—shock 
and surprise, at least. Empson, 
for one, says that the process of 
analysis of poetry, usually more 
or less conscious, is the poetic 
experience, poetry itself. And he 
finds it highly exciting. 


The ideal would seem to be 
that the New Criticism should 
make every reader of poetry a 
New Critic himself. Doubtless all 
readers of the New Criticism 
have learned to scrutinize the 
texture and structure of all lit- 
erature more carefully than they 
ever did before. But the New 
Critics are not content to leave 
this process to the reader. They 
continue, as in The Well-Wrought 
Urn, to do the analysis for him. 
Incidentally, how much room 
such an analysis leaves for con- 
troversy is well-illustrated by 
this book. 

The New Criticism, at least so 
far, has operated most success- 
fully on short poems. And it has 
already established new valua- 
tions. Of course, poems which 
come off well in this process, go 
up in the scale; others, down. 
Seventeenth-century literature, 
especially the metaphysicals like 
Donne, Cowley, and Marvel, has 
been exalted to new heights. The 
status of Milton (he wrote some 
rather long poems), however, 
remains as yet hanging in the 
balance. Dryden and Pope yield 
satisfactory results. Of the ro- 
mantics, Wordsworth, Byron, and 
Shelley fare badly. Really only 
Blake and Keats survive. Brown- 
ing and Arnold, of course, 
are pushed further down hill. 
The real darlings become Hop- 
kins, Eliot, Yeats, Auden, and 
their younger followers on 


both sides of the Atlantic. (As 


aas been remarked, often the 
New Critics and the New Poets 
coincide—a fact which has 


aroused the suspicions of certain 
opponents of the New Criticism.) 


Whereven we may ultimately 
place the New Criticism, for its 
analysis, its deepening of the ap- 
proach to literature, every Eng- 
lish teacher must be grateful. It 


deserves his thanks and applause. 


But now let us look at the cost, 
the expense of this achievement. 
To do so, we need to glance at the 
theory of the New Criticism more 
acutely. 

Richards and Ransom have 
been the two most explicit theor- 
ists. Richards started with Cole- 
ridge. The objective of poetry is 
pleasure. Early in his career, 
Richards, noting the diverse ap- 
peals in poetry, elaborated the 
psychological theory of poetry, 
arriving at the conclusion that 
poetry harmonizes the appeten- 
cies. “When they have adjusted 
themselves to one another and 
become organized into a coherent 
whole, the needs concerned may 
be satisfied.” Later, he expressed 
his position more fully: “Words 
are the meeting points at which 
regions of experience which can 
never combine in sensation or 
intuition, come together. They are 
the occasion and means of that 
growth which is the mind’s end- 
less endeavor to order itself.” 
(Tate thinks the latter statement 
repudiates the former; rather, I 
should think it simply extends 
Richards’ earlier statement.) For 
the New Critics, therefore, a 
poem becomes a kind of synthetic 
experience, unique, a thing in it- 
self. And its aim is contemplation 
—not action. 

The New Critics are thus great- 
ly concerned to assert and defend 
ne autonomy (or integrity) of 
poetry (and all imaginative lii- 
erature). Hence, they are led to 
attack all matters and concerns 
which seem to them extraneous 
in the consideration of pure lit- 
erature. 

Thus, literature is not imita- 
tion, or representation. Realis:a, 
truth-to-life, scientific truth, are 
all extraneous, non-literary con- 
cerns. Or again, mere ideas, or 
philosophy, or especially logic, are 
not true literary concerns, cannot 
form a basis for literary judge- 
ment. Poetry is not dependent on 
profundity; especially, it is not 
watered-down philosophy. 

Further, literature is not a 
branch of biography. It is not a 
study of an author’s mind; it is 
not to be judged as self-expres- 
sion; “sincerity” in literature has 
no meaning; literature is not 
psychology at all; at least, liter- 
ature is not to be approached 
through the author’s psychology. 
The matter of the author’s inten- 
tion is quite beside the point. 
The poem, the play, the nov 
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Nor is it a document of social 
significance. Neither the social 
origin nor the social direction 
of literature is of prime concern 
in the analysis or evaluation of 
literature. Neither is literature 
to be confused with history, to be 
taken as a historical document, 
or judged merely on _ historical 
grounds. The value of traditional 
scholarship, except that of the 
history of language, is highly 
suspect in the eyes of the New 
Criticism. 

Special strictures are leveled 
by Ransom against the concern 
with the ethical or moral ele- 
ments of literature. “Mr. Yvor 
Winters (whom Ransom approves 
on other grounds) is a victim of 
the moralistic illusion,” he writes. 
“If mathematics is for mathe- 
matical interest, why is not po- 
etry for poetic interest?” Ransom 
asks, 

Didactism, and propaganda, as 
possible values of literature are 
above all to be excluded. The 
true elements are not directed 
toward action at all; literature 
remains unique, a separate ex- 
perience in itself, to be judged 
by and within itself. 


Having arrived at this point, 
the investigator of the New Criti- 
cism may well ask if these critics 
are not in danger of boxing lit- 
erature off into a kind of self- 
contained isolation ward. It is 
nossible to honor, respect, and 
even approve the achievements 
of the New Criticism, and yet at 
the same time to wonder if all 
this has not been achieved at too 
great a cost to the whole field 
and role of literature in actual 
life. 


With this summary treatment 
of the New Criticism before 
us, we may now return to Theory 
of Literature. Wellek and War- 
ren have set the New Criticism 
in a much wider and firmer 
framework than ever before, and 
also given it a more significant 
role. Perhaps it is well to note 
that these authors do not use 
Ransom’s term “New Criticism.” 
In their approach to individual 
works, they prefer the term “For- 
malism;” in the survey of many 
works they seem to prefer “Per- 
spectivism.” 


THIS GENERATION 
Anderson - Walton 
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Theory of Literature opens | in which American graduate 
with five chapters devoted to| schools provide any kind of sys- 
succinct statements on the idea | tematic training.” 


of literary study, the nature and 
function of literature, and the 
ideas of literary criticism and 
literary history. The authors say 


that sympathetic understanding | grouping of material into these 
and enjoyment of literature are | sections, 


pre-conditions of the study of 
literature. “But they are only 
pre-conditions.” (Rather large 
pre-conditions to take for granted 
ed, we might say.) The process 
of literary study is that of trans- 
lating the experience of literature 
into intellectual terms. The aim 
is to define the essence of each 
individual work or author; and 
in the case of larger groups of 
literary work, to explain the com. 
mon essence of them as litera- 
ture. For all this, systematic 
method is required. 


Literature is defined by, and 
limited to, imaginative works; 
it stresses the connotative as op- 
posed to the denotative use of 
language. It is complex and anal- 
ysis must show its several strata. 
Literature must not be confused 
with the world of objective real- 
ity; nor does literature lead to 
direct action in that world. As 
to the function of literature, the 
authors will accept the “dulce 
et utile” dictum of Horace— 
properly interpreted. This means 
for them that the aim of litera- 
ture is purely aesthetic, “Non- 
acyuisitive contemplation.” “Tis 
prime and chief function is fidel- 
ity to its own nature.” 


The chapter entitled “Literary 
Theory, Criticism and History” 
scarcely does justice to its topic. 
Distinctions are drawn between 
literary theory (study of prin- 
ciples) and literary criticism 
(interpretation and evaluation of 
specific literary examples), and 
literary history. Their approach 
to the latter they call “Perspec- 
tivism.” “‘Perspectivism’ means 
that we recognize that there is 
one poetry, one literature, com- 
parable in all ages, developing, 
changing, full of possibilities.” 
“The term ‘theory of literature’ 
might well include - as this book 
does . the necessary ‘theory of 
literary criticism’ and ‘theory of 
literary history.’” Chapter V 
presents a fine plea for the study 
of universal literature - from the 
earliest to the most contempor- 
ary examples. 


Chapter VI, “Ordering and 
Establishing Evidence,” is a resu- 
me, and attack on, the inadequa- 
cies of “traditional scholarship.” 
The chapter is devoted principal- 
ly to a discussion of the prob- 


lems of editing texts: establish- 
ing text, authenticity, canon, 
chronology, annotation. “The 


questions discussed in this chap- 
ter are practically the only ques- 
tions to which existent textbooks 
of methods . . . are devoted, and 
they are almost the only methods 


| 


The next 13 chapters of Theory 
of Literature are divided into 
two major sections, and this 


and classifications of 
sections, are of vital significance 
to the thesis of the book. The 
first section is headed: “The Ex- 
trinsic Approach to Literature.” 
Under this heading, the authors 
discuss the relation of literature, 
respectively, to biography, psy- 
chology, society, ideas, and other 
arts. The significance of the class. 
ification of these fields as extrin- 
sic in the study of literature can 
searcely be over-emphasized. 
These approaches are regarded as 
more enlightening in the study of 
literature than the wholly exter- 
nal “factual” matter of traditional 
scholarship, yet not so essential 
as the “intrinsic” approaches to 
be discussed later. It is certainly 
vital to assert the autonomy, in- 
tegrity of literature, as against 
biography, psychology, and phil- 
osophy. In fact, it is to be wished 
that the authors had marked off 
the significance of literature 
against these other pursuits even 
more clearly and forcefully than 
they actually do here. 

On literature and biography 
they say: “No biographical evi- 
dence can change or influence 
critical evaluation. ‘lhe frequent- 
ly adduced criterion of ‘sincerity’ 
is thoroughly false if it judges 
literature in terms of biographi- 
cal truthfulness.” Of psychology, 
they say, “These books (great 
novels) are not primarily psy- 
chological studies or expositions 
of theories, but dramas or melo- 
dramas, where striking situa- 
tions are more important than 
realistic psychological motiva- 
tion.” Of literature and society: 
“Literature is no substitute for 
sociology or politics. It has its 
own justification and aim.” And 
finally, this on literature and 
ideas: “Instead of speculating on 
such large-scale problems of the 
philosophy of history and the 
ultimate integral of civilization, 
the literary student should turn 
his attention to the concrete 
problem not yet solved or even 
adequately discussed: the ques- 
tion of how ideas actually enter 
into literature. It is obviously 
not a question of ideas in a work 
of literature as long as these ideas 
remain mere raw material, mere 
information. The question arises 
only when and if these ideas are 
actually incorporated into the 
very texture of the work of art, 
when they become “constructive,” 
in short, when they cease to be 
ideas in the ordinary sense of 
concepts and become symbols, 
or even myths.” “Must not we 
conclude that ‘Philosophical 
truth’ as such has no aartistic | 
value as such? Philosophy, ideo- | 


logical content, in its proper 
context, seems to enhance artisti¢ 
value because it corroborates 
several important artistic values; 
those of complexity and coher. 
ence.” To conclude: “The reduce. 
tion of a work of art to a doc- 
trinal statement is disastrous to 
understanding the uniqueness of 
a work: it disintegrates its struc- 
ture and imposes alien criteria of 
value.” Here is a strong position, 
indeed. If it is accepted, it will 
sweep away at least three. 
fourths of all the “literary criti- 
cism” now extant! 


From the “extrinsic” approach- 
es, Theory of Literature moves 
to the “Intrinsic Approaches to 
Literature.” The chapter head- 
ings here include: “The Analysis 
of the Literary Work of Art; Eu- 
phony, Rhythm, and Meter: Style 
and Stylistics; Image, Metaphor, 
Symbol, Myth; Modes of Narra- 
tive Fiction; Literary Genres; 
Evaluation; Literary History.” 
Within these chapters lie the real 
substance and method of liter- 
ary study for the authors of 
Theory of Literature. It will be 
possible here to indicate only a 
few salient points. (Throughout 
the book, as previously indicated, 
the authors bring up a wealth 
»f material from Continental 
criticism, particularly German 
and Russian, which may well 
constitute a major contribution 
of this bock to scholarship in 
this country.) 

In the “intrinsic” approach to 
literature, Wellek and Warren 
insist that the scholar-critic must 
start with the work of literature 
itself. Most traditional scholars, 
they believe, are simply helpless 
when they are brought up against 
a specific work and asked to 
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analyze and evaluate it, qua work 
of art. The literary work is a 
structure of signs, or norms, for 
aesthetic purposes. The student 
must scrutinize these signs, and 
trace their pattern of relation. 
ships—the texture and the struc- 
ture which compose the work of 
art. The authors refer with ap- 
proval to the Polish philosopher 
ingarden, and his “highly tech- 
nical analysis of the literary 
work of art.” For him, the lit- 
erary work is a series of strata: 
sound, meaning, objects repres- 
ented, point of view, and meta- 
physical qualities. Each must be 
traced, and all must form a co- 
herent structure. 


Later, however, Wellek and 
Warren turn to the cardinal 
elements of poetry commonly 
stressed by the New Criticism. In 
the chapter headed, “Image, Met- 
aphor, Symbol, Myth,” they write: 
“When .. we identify the ‘mean- 
ing’ of a poem with its whole 
complex of structures, we then 
encounter, as central poetic 
structure, the sequence repre- 
sented by the four terms of our 
title.” Each of these elements is 
vital when it appears as a part 
of the texture (not a mere dec- 
oration) and as it builds up the 
structure as a whole. I should 
like simply to interpolate the 
fact that I deplore this emphasis 
on “myth” in literature, here and 
elsewhere. It seems to me a most 
unfortunate and mistaken em- 
phasis in the study of literature. 

In discussing the novel, these 
authors say: “The novelist offers 
less a case—a character or event 
—than a world. The great novel- 
ists all have such a world—re- 
cognizable as overlapping the 
empirical world but distinct in 
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its self-coherent intelligibility.” 
“This world or Kosmos of a nov- 
elist—this pattern or structure 
or organism, which includes plot, 
characters, setting, world.view, 
‘tone’—is what we must scrutin- 
ize when we attempt to compare 
a novel with life or to judge, 
ethically or socially, a novelist’s 
work.” 


And now finally we come to 
“Evaluation,” the climax (and 
perhaps most controversial por- 
tion) of the book. “Men ought to 
value literature for being what 
it is; they ought to evaluate it 
in terms and in designs of its 
literary value.” If that sounds 
like reasoning in a circle, the 
authors are prepared to accept 
the charge. “What literature 
is, by modern (sic) definition, 
‘pure of is practical intent 
(propaganda, incitation to di- 
rect, immediate action) and sci- 
entific intent (provision of in- 
formation, facts, ‘additions to 
knowledge’).” “The work of lit- 
erature is an aesthetic object, 
capable of arousing aesthetic ex- 
perience.” 

“Can we evaluate a literary 
work entirely upon aesthetic 
criteria, or do we need, as T. S. 
Eliot suggests, to judge the lit- 
erariness of literature by aes- 
thetic criteria and the greatness 
ot literature by extra-aesthetic 
criteria?” They answer, the sec- 
ond criteria are definitely ex- 
traneous. “Our criterion is in- 
clusiveness, ‘imaginative integra- 
tion; and amount and diversity 
of material integrated.” “The 
tighter the organization of the 
poem, the higher its value, 
according to formalistic criti- 
cism.” 

“Let us reply to Eliot that the 
maturity of a work of art is its 
inclusiveness, its awareness, its 
ironies and tensions.” Here, of 
course, it is obvious that the 
authors are being forced to in- 
troduce some of the very “extra- 
aesthetic criteria” which Eliot 
had in mind, when he spoke of 
them as a necessary second part 
of the ultimate “literary” judg- 
ment. 

Aware of the dangers of confin- 
ing themselves to too narrowly 
an aesthetic position, the authors 
now seem to find themselves on 
the defensive, in accepting the 
consequences of their own argu- 
ment. “In a sense, the whole is- 
sue in aesthetics might be said to 
lie between the view which as- 
serts the existance of a separate, 
irreducable ‘aesthetic experience’ 
(an autonomous realm of art) 
and that which makes the art 
instrumental to science and so. 
ciety, which denies such a ter- 
tium quid as the ‘aesthetic 
value.” I do not think the 
authors put the alternatives fair- 
ly here. We may regard literature 
as unique, and yet as instru- 
mental—not to science and so- 


ciety—but to the spirit of man 
and the good life. 

They outline the case for cer- 
tain “enthusiasts” of the arts, ap- 
parently with disapproval. These 
“may find the value of the arts 
(particularly literature) precise- 
ly in their inclusiveness. For 
writers and critics .this is a more 
grandiose claim to make than 
the claim of expertness at the 
construction or interpretation of 
literary works of art. It gives 
the ‘literary mind’ a final ‘proph- 
etic’ authority. possession of a 
distinctive ‘truth’ wider and deep- 
er than the truths of science and 
philosophy. But these grandiose 
claims are by their very grand- 
iosity difficult to defend.” I should 
not, personally, care to state my 
own belief in the significance of 
literature in exactly these words. 
But if I did not consider litera- 
ture of vital, irreplaceable worth 
in the life and affairs of men, I 
should not be devoting my own 
life to it. It is only because I 
jo believe in its first rate im- 
portance that I can urge other 
men and women to devote their 
lives to it. I should think an Eng- 
lish teacher who did not hold 
this view would be something 
less than fully effective in his 
role. 


The penultimate chapter 
pleads for the grand objective of 
a new history of world literature 
on the principles and methods set 
forth in this book. It is certainly 
a desirable end. The tendency 
of all the New Critics has been to 
take literature in snippets. These 
authors believe such a universal 
history is possible. And as an 
objective, it provides a distant 
goal, a rallying point, for the 
new scholar-critics. 

The concluding chapter, “The 
Study of Literature in the Grad- 
uate Schools,” has been pre- 
viously printed. I trust that 
those in position of responsibil- 
ity in American graduate schools 
have taken due notice of the 
many excellent suggestions of- 
fered for the re-vitalization 
of graduate study and teach- 
ing in this country. For our pur- 
pose here, it is sufficient to notice 
that the authors appeal for the 
final synthesis of scholarship and 
criticism. They ask that courses 
in theory and method of criticism 
be required in graduate schools. 
Not only should scholars be crit- 
ics. but teachers be theoreticians. 
they should be able to analyze 
literature with their classes. 

A study of Theory of Litera- 
ture makes it apparent thaat 
Messrs. Wellek and Warren are 
strong forces in the process of 
shaking up, and re-directing the 
study of literature in America. 
For that, nearly all teachers of 
English will applaud them. But 
I do not believe their program 
is broad enough, or “humane” 
enough for the task ahead. The 


criticism of literature they out- 
line is a new, sharper tool for 
scholarship; it should have been 
adopted long ago. Yet it is only 
one more, basic, preliminary ap- 
proach—like the older scholar- 
ship in this respect—to the ulti. 
mate judgement and effectiveness 
of literature. It would be tragic 
to exalt “formalistic” criticism 
as a pinnacle of new orthodoxy 
in the graduate school. If liter- 
ature is simply an art which 
serves a narrow, self-contained 
aesthetic function, its study de- 
serves to remain the exclusive 
province of a coterie. 

But literature arises from hu- 
man beings,—is built on gen- 
uine suffering, joy, and needs— 
and is addressed to human 
beings, as they exist, in the 
human situation. If it is to have 
any major place in that life, 
even if it is to be accepted as 
one of the “humanities” in the 
college curriculum, we must in- 
sist on a wider and firmer role 
for it in men’s lives, 

This is the twentieth century, 
the age of the surge of physical 
science and social science, of the 
disruption of mankind. What has 
literature to offer? The college 
teacher lives daily on the firing 
line. Every moment of the time 
he is facing his students, he must 
defend and exhibit the desire- 
ability and irreplaceable signifi- 
cance of literature in the lives of 
those young men and women. 
And if he only knew, the scholar 
or the scholar-critic, is on the 
firing line in the competitive 
world of men’s interests today. 
Has the proponent of a new ap- 
proach to literature nothing bet- 
ter to present than a cluster of 
signs, completely integrated, 
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whose “prime and chief function 

is fidelity to its own nature”? 
Ralph M. Sargent 
Haverford College 


Extra Copies 

May I obtain extra copies of 
the Chap Book—“The Man of 
Letters and American Culture”? 
It seems to me that the philoso. 
phy it expresses is so essential... 
that each student should be asked 
to read and discuss it... . 

This is a partial answer to A. H. 
Nethercot’s question in the 
CRITIC of December, 1948... . 
Discussions like those in the new 
Chap Book and in “Heavens! He’s 
Moral” and “What do YOU 
Think?” (Dec.,1948) are a pow- 
erful incentive to many of us 
to “go and do likewise,”—to the 
best of our limited ability. 

O. C. Rupprecht 
Concordia College 


New England 
Meeting 


May 7, University of Massachu- 
setts, 250 present from 75 in- 
stitutions. An interesting feature 
of this meeting was the large 
attendance from teachers’ col- 
leges, technical and professional 
schools, and junior colleges. 

Wellek and Bernbaum 

In the opening session, Rene 
Wellek, Yale, in “The Impasse 
of Literary History”, maintained 
that there is immediate need for 
defining the term “literary his- 
tory” so that anthologies and 
texts can be written which will 
actually clarify the period they 
endeavor to cover. It is not pos. 
sible to judge a single poem, 
cut out of its matrix in time, 
fairly. Nor, on the other hand, 
will the usual list of books and 
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dates to be learned by rote serve 
any useful purpose. Because so 
many recent texts have sinned 
at one extreme or the other, we 
have reached an impasse — an 
impasse that can be solved only 
by definition of the term litera- 
ture. How much of science, how 
much of travel accounts, charms, 
government reports, anecdotes 
can be considered literature? 
True, the scholar and the teacher 
need know as much of this mater- 
ial as they can, but they need to 
know and to digest it before pre- 
senting it as literary history. 
Luxuriant adjectives are no sub- 
stitute for critical standards and 
‘broad’ sampling, no justification 
for the absence of a critical 
framework. Prof. Wellek con- 
cluded that both theory and 
practice needed to grow up, to 
mature before the term literary 
history can have as clear a mean- 
ing as it should. 

In his What Does the Nature 
of Literature Require of Its In- 
terpreters? Ernest Bernbaum, 
taking up a part of Professor 
Wellek’s statement, maintained 
that it was easier to say what 
literature is not, than to say 
what it is. Claiming that liter- 
ature is an art, and art has an 
independence of its own, with a 
fundamental interest in  tech- 
niques, literature can go beyond 
science or philosophy in insight 
and prophecy. Thereby is its 
greatest value. It can contribute 
to give people a knowledge and a 
faith to overcome their appre- 
hension. Since all of man’s prob- 
lems are not measurable ones — 
even perhaps those that are 
measurable are the les import- 
ant ones — art and literature 
have their greatest force in sug- 
gesting answers. Literature in- 
tuits that the law of the universe 
is order and justice — and ar- 
rives at this premise by imagina- 
tion and vision, not by logical 
proof. Thus, we can demand of 
literature that it present Person- 
ality, Imagination, Beauty or 
Emotion by the effect of style, 
and Timelessness (neither anti- 
quarianly old nor fashionably 
young). Every piece of literature 
is required to present some new 
insight in the relationship be. 
tween Man, Nature and God. 

Prof. Wellek briefly questioned 
the prophetic aspects of litera- 
ture, pointing out that this lay 
within the province of philoso- 
phy too, and that it could de- 
generate to mere trite ‘inspira. 
tional” comment. 

H. L. V. 


At the luncheon meeting, with 
Prof. Frank Prentice Rand, Act- 
ing Dean of the School of Liberal 
Arts, University of Massachu- 
setts, presiding, there were two 
speakers — Prof. Reginald Cook 
(Director, the Bread Loaf 
School), who spoke on The Re- 
sponsibility of the Teacher of 


Literature to the Humanities, and 


' Prof. Wilbert Snow (Wesleyan 
University), whose subject was 


Of Modern Poetry. (See p. 1, 
this issue) . 
Reginald Cook 


Commenting on the drift of 
students from literature courses 
to the physical and social sci- 
ences, Prof. Cook acknowledged 
the economic priorities, but iden- 
ified our basic challenge as fail. 
ure to make the humanities 
more than “a series of grace 
notes in the modern tech- 
nological symphony”— a fail- 
ure to determine what in the 
humanities will nourish the stu- 
dent. The teacher must first of 
all know his students; they must 
be his major interest. 

The end product of humanistic 
study, though characterized vari- 
ously, is a man; and the speaker 
deplored the kind of teaching that 
divorces literature from life— 
the kind of graduate study that 
produces “Sherlock Holmes an- 
tiquarians, with a gentle, innocu- 
ous interest in the cultivation of 
the venerable.” What discourages 
students, he pointed out, is the 
failure to find in their literary 
studies criteria by which they can 
with justice and discrimination 
criticize and judge this or any 
age. They see too often that their 
instructors are like the monks 
Lewis Mumford mentioned in The 
Condition of Men, who copied 
the old herbals in the scriptor- 
iums of the monasteries, and in 
copying made their plants less 
and less true to life and hence 
more formalized, “without,” as 
Mumford says, “once recogniz- 
ing their ability to reclaim the 
original truths by comparing the 
drawing with the actual speci- 
mens growing in their gardens.” 

It is the teacher’s responsibility 
to search out not only the aesthet- 
ic, social, and intellectual values, 
but also the moral values implied 
in the subject matter of lit- 
erature; to make the student 
aware of man’s responsibility for 
the tragic confusion of our 
time; and to repair the “innocent 
insensitivity” which lies at the 
root of our moral confusion. 

Refusing to concede the “ter- 
ribleness” of our time, and warn- 
ing against the facile generaliza- 
ions with which commentators 
and philosophers characterize our 
epoch, Cook acknowledged the 
essential limits of the individual’s 
grasp and underscored the con- 
sequent necessity for our realiza- 
tion that what meaning and value 
there is in the universe is what 
the individual is able to place 
there by dint of his intelligence, 
moral will and energy. Our first 
task is, hence, to break through 
appearance and illusion—to con. 
front the hard facts of experi- 
ence with a disciplined response. 
Encounters in literature brace us 
for the sudden, swift, and start- 


ling onsets of experience; for, 


in Chekov’s words, “Man will 
only become better when you 
make him see what he is like.” 
And, more than this, we must 
acquire and teach self-discipline, 


which alone can bring man into} i 


harmony with himself. We must 
try to make the individual see, 
as Frost shrewdly observes, that 
“every man must learn to contain 
his own chaos.” 

“We must keep our covenant 
with reason,” said the speaker. 
‘What we think and say should 
be winnowed in the strong winds 
of rational discussion in the class- 
room, in the scholarly journal, 
in meetings like this one.” 

The intelligent, creative read- 
ing of books may stand as our 
second objective, for by teach- 
ing students to read the great 
writings with sympathy and un- 
derstanding, we can help them 
acquire perspective, a historical 
sense, and the breath of life. 

Our third task should be to 
make very clear that the essence 
of the humanities consists in an 
enkindling awareness of the 
primacy and dignity of the hu- 
man spirit—to make the student 
feel that he is a_ responsible 
agent, that he belongs to a com- 
munity of common belief, that 
he possesses, in Nietsche’s phrase, 
a “civic name.” Our fundamental 
aim is, after all, the cultivation 
of men—in the words of Miguel 
Unamuno, “men of flesh and bone, 
men who are born, suffer, and, 
although they do not wish to die, 
die; men who are ends in them- 
selves, not merely means; men 
who must be themselves and not 
others; men, in fine, who seek 
that which we call happiness.” 

N.D. 


BOOK NOTE 


New 
Practice Handbook 
In English 


By Easley S. Jones, 
Mildred Wallace, 
and Agnes Law Jones 


This text concentrates on 
major problems of the me- 
chanics of writing, focusing 
on a few basic rules sufficient 
for the ordinary writing 
needs of students. Included 
are a multitude of exercises 


which emphatically impress 
correct usage upon the stu- 
dents. The material is highly 
organized in 10 major di- 
visions and 50 numbered sub- 
divisions, facilitating instant 
reference. 288 pp. $2.50 


Appleton-Century-Crofts 
35 West 32nd Street 
New York 1, New York 
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Kenneth Burke 

Under the chairmanship of 
Warren Smith (Rhode Island 
State College), Kenneth Burke 
(Bennington College), address- 
ing the late afternoon session, 
attempted to define poetry as 
“symbolic act.” Refusing to see 
poetry as revelation of inspired 
truths or as valueless word 
games, he undertook to distin- 
guish the function of its language 


_|from that of the language of sci- 


ence. To use language at all is 
of course a symbolic act, for 
language is symbol. But the work 
of literature presents an action 
that is symbolic; its action is 
neither factually true like the 
language of history, nor does it 
describe what happens and will 
happen under given conditions as 
dees the language of science. 
Physical science using a “vocab. 
ularly of motion” is thus a “prep- 
aration for action,” whereas hu- 
manistic learning using a “vocab- 
ulary of action” involves the will 
and motivates action. 

Literature in particular pre- 
sents action which might happen 
—or symbolic action. Prof. Burke 
declared that “the analysis of 
form is the basic thing to do with 
a work of art” because “the 
truth of an act consists in the 
form in which it is presented.” 
And knowledge on the reader’s 
part results from the symbolic 
quality of the contained action, 
not from any revelation which 
the poet may have had. He used 
the authority of Aristotle by 
explaining that “imitation” in 
the Poetics is not a process of 
learning or of knowledge but 
“the miming of an act.” 

In lyrical poetry, Prof. Burke 
requires that the critic discern 


For Teaching Poetry 
In Composition Courses 


STUDIES 
IN POETRY 


By Neal Doubleday 


Suggestions for papers, 
short and long, follow the 
poems in this new poetry 


The book 


is short, thus encouraging 


text-anthology. 


its use in part of a course. 


380 pages $2.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d St., New York 16 


“attitudes” which are to be un- 
derstood as “incipient acts or as 
substitutes for acts,” and he noted 
that modern poets and their 
readers are better at taking at- 
titudes than at acting directly. 

Prof. Burke distinguished three 
areas of critical study of a work 
of literature: the rhetorical as- 
pect, the symbojic aspect, and 
the logical or grammatical aspect. 
The rhetorical function of lan- 
guage as an inducer of responses 
he feels has been neglected but is 
now rightfully being reclaimed 
by literary critics in spite of the 
objections of scociologists. Misuse 
of the rhetorical function of lan- 
guage, such as that which occurs 
in magic when words attempt 
to influence things, occurs in 
“bad science” when words are 
used to induce action rather than 
to describe motion. A poem, how- 
ever, attempts to induce action 
or form attitudes, but it cannot 
succeed unless it is rhetorically 
sound. It will fail unless it pro- 
duces not so much a “willing sus- 
pension of disbelief” as “an enor- 
mous level of belief.” Whether 
we believe in a literal hell or not, 
we must, in a poem concerning 
hell, be able to believe that the 
motives presented are sound. 

F.E.S. 
Karl Shapiro 

The concluding address, (at the 
evening meeting) by Karl Sha- 
piro (Johns Hopkins), took the 
form of a symposium having 
four sveakers — two poets, a 
dramatic critic, and a Hollywood 
playwright. Although Prof. Sha- 
niro, according to his own intro- 
duction, attempted to make these 
speakers “characters” to a slight 
degree, his chief aim was to 
show four types of viewpoint 
about a common subiect. The Poet 
in the Theatre. Or. if each speak. 
er did not actually represent a 
distinct opinion. he at least ex- 
pressed one of several literary 
attitudes operative at the present 
time. Moreover, each speaker 
might fairly be said to denote 
a differert phase of the author’s 
own opinion. 

Thus, Hackney, the Hollywood 
dramatist. is not simply the kind 
of writer who first was a Broad- 
way success and then disap- 
peared into Hollywood; he is 
also the author’s “own worse 
self.” Cannon. the dramatic critic, 
shows the greatest detachment 
of the four. The voet Archer is 
the “hv now traditional modern- 
ist.” The poet S. is Karl Shapiro 
himself. 

The talk begins with a discus- 
sion of narrative poetry and pro- 
ceeds to the verse drama. The 
sreater part of the give-and-take 
is between Hackney (“who is a 
bully and does not like S.”) and 
Ss 


‘The discursive method of the 
dialogue form, the author’s own 
identification of all the partici- 


vants as spokesmen for different 


phases of his own opinion, the 
numerous and often subtle aper- 
cus struck off by the way, and 
the irony make digest hard. Sev- 
eral passages uttered by S. him- 
self suggest the central tendency 
of the discussion: 

“.. Our task, as I see it, is to 
decide whether the best English 
poetry of our period is to any 
degree a poetry for drama, a 
poetry of character, plot or sit- 
uation. We must also discover 
whether these qualities are alive 
or vestigial. If they are alive we 
can think seriously of progres- 
sing toward a theatre, if they are 
vestigial we must wait for a 
still deeper death and rebirth. . . 

“When I said the best verse 
plays are also poems I was not 
trying to state a tautology but 
to criticize the kind of verse play 
in which the verse splits away 
from the play. It is commonplace 
in poetry that a line is good 
when it cannot be altered by a 
syllable: it should be a common. 
place in the poetic theatre that 
a line is immutable both as po- 
etry and as drama. For the two 
are indissolubly one. Now in 
every modern verse play I know 
of, the poetry at some point 
either leaves the character or 
the character leaves the poetry. 
So I think that if poets who are 
masters cannot conceive the 
speeches of their characters with- 
out this verse-action hiatus, the 
use of poetry seems to me a 
doubtful practice. . . 

“If we do not present character 
in the round, even though moral- 
vy and every way he is complete- 
ly atomized, he will be incapable 
of stage life. It happens that the 
conflict of values is more real 
to us than the conflict of events: 
we prefer Hamlet to Macbeth. 
The Broadway dramatist deals 
with essentially unmotivated ac- 
tion and conflict and we reject 
this as simple or dishonest 
drama: our poets when they 
write plays deal with deeply 
motiveted impulses that fail to 
result in significant action. Per- 
haps we over-estimate the com- 
plexity of motivation and under- 
estimate the simplicity of action; 
I am not sure. But somehow we 
must give our deeply motivated 
characters permission to act by 
ritualizing their conflicts to the 
point where eventfulness is pos. 
sible. I think, though, that in ap- 
proaching psychological action 
we shall find ourselves abandon- 
ing poetry, like Ibsen and Strind- 
berg, and turning to the poetry 
of prose. 

“The action shall be the device 
for convincing the audience that 
what one is seeing is really a play, 
not a dance of words and not a 
slice of life. A purely lyrical thea- 
tre is beside the noint as is the 
picture frame theatre. The choice 
is not between animated lyric 
poetry and theatre of low action 


what characters in a verse thea- 
tre will speak verse. I can only 
say we must search for charact- 
ers who are capable of. speaking 
it. 
“.. .But the discovery of our 
characters presupposes what I 
must lamely call a poetic interest 
in character. This in turn pre- 
supposes a theory of tragedy and 
comedy. . .Further, the drama- 
tist cannot move his characters 
unless he finds a place to stand. 
“. . Certain of the best novel- 
ists of our age. . .LLawrence, Joyce, 
and Henry Miller, have brought 
narrative to the point where it 
is sometimes indistinguishable 
from poetry. Even technically. 
And it is a commonplace that 
the best poets write their best 
poetry in a medium that is often 
indistinguishable from prose, 
even technically. I think, in short, 
that poetry and narrative are 
trying to meet. And that if other 
conditions are favorable, a po- 
etic drama is bound to result.” 
M.H.G. 


I wish to express my gratitude 
to the following peopvle who as- 
sisted me in preparing this re- 
port of the New England Spring 
Meeting: 

Kenneth W. Cameron, Trinity 
College; Francis E. Smith, Colby 
College; Cornelia Dorgan, Mount 
Holyoke College; H. Leland Var- 
ley, William G. O’Donnell, and 
Maxwell H. Goldberg, University 
of Massachusetts. 

Charles N. DuBois 
University of Massachusetts 


The Editor wishes to report the 
many expressions of appreciation 
which have come to him for the 
hard work of the committee 
which planned this meeting, and 
particularly for that of the Chair- 


Already a popular text 


American 
College 
English 


A Handbook of 
Usage and Composition 


Harry R. Warfel, Univ. of Florida 
Ernst G. Mathews, Univ. of Illinois 
John C. Bushman, St Louis Univ. 


Though published only re- 
cently, this text has already 
been adopted in many col- 
leges and universities the 
country over. It covers thor- 
oughly and interestingly 
every type of writing and 
every step in achieving ac- 
ceptable form. 672 pages, $3.50 
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man, Max Goldberg. Kenneth W. 
Cameron’s report of the Program 
mn American Civilization will ap- 
pear later. 
Comparative Literature 

The first number of Compara- 
tive Literature has been distrib- 
uted to subscribers. It addresses 
itself to all students of literature, 
and particularly to those inter- 
ested in the study of the inter- 
relationships of the various lit- 
eratures. Original articles, list of 
publications received, reviews. 
Editor: Chandler B. Beall, Univ. 
of Oregon; Associate Editor: 
Werner P. Friederich, Univ. of 
N. C. Board: Helmut Hatzfield, 
Catholic Univ., Victor Lange, 
Cornell, Harry Levin, Harvard, 
Austin Warren, Michigan, Rene 
Welleck, Yale. Published quarter- 
ly Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, $3.50 


Ideas, Not Grammar 

(Excerpts from a letter, Mr. 
Leary to Miss Watts) 

Dear Miss Watts: 

I am impressed by the undeni- 
able facts that most products of 
our secondary school: 1) do not 
know how to write clearly, in- 
telligently, or correctly; 2) have 
been exposed to from one to 
four years of grammar; 3) “hate 
English.” It is self evident that 
the last difficulty must be at- 
tacked first. I know of no other 
way to stimulate interest in Eng- 
lish (or any other subject) ex- 

“cept to get students excited 
about ideas. It is my experience 
that ideas which excite students 
do not include ideas about gram- 
mar no matter how artfully pre- 
sented. Ideas about personal and 
social problems of universal rele- 
vance on the other hand, excite 
almost all students. It is not 


Recently Published . . a 
CRITIQUES and 


ESSAYS in 
CRITICISM, 1920-'48 
Selected by Ropert W. 


STALLMAN, University of 
Connecticut. Foreword by 
CLEANTH Brooks, Yale Un- 
versity. 

VOLUME for courses in 

modern criticism and 
aesthetics, and a correlative 
text for courses offering a 
critical approach to recent 
American and British litera- 
ture, particularly poetry and 
modern drama. The essays 
included are a selection of 
the most significant critical 
writings of the outstanding 
leaders in the new criticism. 
In choosing them, Professor 
Stallman has carefully consid- 
ered historical-critical impor- 
tance, literary quality, and 
above all, teachability. 


difficult to get a student so stim- 
ulated to set down his reactions 
to these ideas on paper. It is 
then that he discovers certain 
deficiencies which prevent his 
clearly communicating his reac- 
tions. And it is only then that he 
is prepared to do anything about 
removing these deficiencies. 

Perhaps you are here exclaim- 
ing, “Of course. It is precisely 
here that grammar comes in.” 
But I do not concede that. First 
I think you will admit that as 
4 matter of fact most dyed-in- 
the-wool grammarians are im- 
patient with and unskillful in 
using this idea approach. They 
are haunted by the lack of time. 
So they scrap the ideas in order 
to get back to something “con- 
crete,” presumably grammar. Of 
course. they deny this, for they 
insist that any written matter— 
even the synthetic sentences 
found in their cherished exer- 
cises—is an expression of ideas. 
This is a frivolous rationalization. 
Naturally, by employing the 
loosest possible definition of ideas, 
they can nersuade themselves 
that such sentences as the ones 
about the man with the cane 
striking the boy contain ideas. 
The fact remains that the stu- 
dents, who quite properly regard 
these as a soporific, do not think 
so. 
“But,” you might well ask, 
“aren’t you, too, haunted by 
time? what do you scrap, gram- 
mar? And, if so, how can you 
pretend that you are teaching 
your students to write more 
clearly. intelligently, and cor- 
rectly?” 

My students do learn to write 
more clearly and _ intelligently 
when they are compelled—by 
their own interest in the prob- 
lems posed—to examine careful- 
'y what they are saying. They do 
not do so if and when their in- 
terest has not been aroused—any 
more than they do so in the tra- 
ditional composition course. The 
critical difference, I make bold 
to say, is that in the traditional 
composition course their interest 
is not aroused most of the time; 
in the “ideas course” their in- 
terest is aroused most of the time. 

My students write with only 
moderate correctness, and their 
improvement in this respect is 
very modest. But I honestly feel 
that their improvement even 
here is measurably greater than 
it is when they are exposed to 
the traditional methods (by 
which I mean, once again, the 
erammar approach, however de- 
fined)... . 

And another thing. Why is it 
that so many English teachers— 
people whose ability to read and 
write is presumably above av- 
erage—confess that they learned 
all the grammar they know after 
they began to teach? 

William G. Leary 


Bulletin Board 


Correction 
Functional Semantics, by Jo- 
seph G. Brin, is just off the press. 
It is a Limited TUDOR Edition. 
Natl. Press Corp., Boston 14. 


New Mexico Quarterly Review 

Joaquin Ortega is the new ed- 
itor of the New Mexico Quarterly 
Review, now in its nineteenth 
year and recently reorganized. 
$2.00 a year; Univ. of New Mexi- 
co, Alberquerque. 


Kenneth W. Cameron, Trinity 
College, is on leave for re- 
search on Emerson, 1949-50. May- 
nard Savin has been appointed 
Instructor at Trinity during Pro- 
fessor Cameron’s absence. 


Ill-Natured 
It is impossible to let pass 
without comment Ludwig Lewi- 
sohn’s ill-natured criticism, in the 
last Chap Book, of the late Franz 
Boas. Eloquent as they are of 
the bias of many “literary” minds, 
Mr. Lewisohn's remarks ill be- 
come a self-proclaimed apostle 
of Goethe, whose humanism 
made him a pioneer in the sci- 
entific world of his time. To 
be impatient of the _ results 
of anthropological study seems 
more appropriate for the funda- 
mentalist of the Bible Belt than 
for a disciple of the poet who 
wrote the Prolog im Himmel. 
No well informed student of 
philology (which, nota bene, 
includes literary study) can fail 
to honor Franz Boas for broad- 
ening our understanding of lan- 
guage and languages. Whatever 
we may think of his personal 
philosophy of life, we must re- 
spect his contributions to the field 
of linguistics. And since language 
is the basic human creation, it 
may well be that the works of 
men like Boas, Malinowski, and 
Cassirer, to mention only a few, 
are as generally humanistic as 
the labors of “men of letters” who 
wilfully blind themselves to sci- 
entific truth. 
Leo L. Rockwell 
Colgate University 


Of Revenge and Medea 

An effective way to survey the 
problem of revenge in human re- 
lationships from literary speci- 
mens of widely separated cen- 
turies is to use Decca’s reccent 
reordings of MEDEA with Ba- 
con’s essay OF REVENGE. The 
results of this audio-aid, as ob- 
served in three divisions of fresh- 
man literature, justified the ex- 
periment. 

Before coming to class the 
students read the essay and listed 
the arguments for and against 
seeking revenge in the style of 
Bacon’s antitheta. Fifteen 
utes of the fifty minute class 
period were spent in supplyimg 
historical background to the 
MEDEA and the remainder to 
hearing Judith Anderson’s dy- 


namic rendering of the Robinsog 
Jeffers adaptation of Euripides’ 
tragedy. Mimeographed copies of 
the spoken lines were supplied 
each hearer. 

Students were then assigned 
to write their reactions to the 
play and part of the next clasgl 
was devoted to a discussion off 
revenge which aimed at a syn4 
thesis of the concepts held inj 
Euripides’ and Bacon’s day wit 
the present. 

Here are a few of the student’s 
reactions: “Revenge is not help-§ 
ful to the peace of mind that is§ 
required for healthful and hap# 
py living’, “However much itg 
may have ambitioned to correct 
injustice, revenge nearly always§ 
results in two evils where onlyj 
one existed before”, “If I hadg 
any attraction for revenge bes 
fore, certainly the case of Medeal 
has convinced me that Bacon igf 
right in calling revenge ‘a wild 
justice, which the more man’s 
nature runs to, the more ought 
law to weed it out’.” ] 

Marius Risley, 
University of Buffaloy 


Latin America Lit 
Literature south of the border 
is surveyed in NEW WORLD 
LITERATURE: TRADITION 
AND REVOLT IN LATIN AMER- 
ICA, Univ., of Calif., Pressa 


$3.75 Author: Arturo Torres-§ 
Rieseco. Colonial to modern) 
iverything translated. 
Film Service 
Columbia Univ. Press hag 
established Columbia University 
Educational Films, which will 
overate a film rental service for 
schools on a nationwide basis. 


For Courses in Literature 
and Modern Poetry 


A Little Treasury 
of Modern Poetry 


(English and American) 


edited with an introduction 
by Oscar Williams 
with 64 portrait photographs 


College Edition 


. . the best single collection} 
of twentieth century poetry you®q 
can get right now.”’ 


—THE NATION 
672 pp. $2.50 
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Area Programs As Fields 
For Graduate Study 


During the War and since the 
War there has been a good deal 
of inquiry into the nature of 
humanistic studies: an effort to 
define them and, once defined, 
to prescribe them for students. 
Two motives seem to be behind 
this inquiry: 

(1) the effort to keep abreast 
of the natural sciences as 
they add meaning and sig- 
nificance (even though the 
significance may be terrible) 
to life; 

(2) the need to vary the pat- 
tern of academic disciplines 
in certain courses hitherto 
considered humanistic. 

This re-appraisal of liberal 
studies may be a parallel to the 
kind of “curriculum reform” 
urged by Francis Bacon in his 
criticism of studies removed from 
the concrete experience of the 
senses: “For what is founded on 
nature grows and _ increases; 
while what is founded on opin- 
ion varies but increases not.” 
(Aphorism LXXIV). 

Academic studies in literature 
have been too far removed from 
the stimulus of life environment. 
Many curricula in English lit- 
erature have been completely 
oriented to concern with figures 
remote in soil and clime to the 
background of American stu- 
dents, their appeal one of litera- 
ry appreciation but a vacuum 


s for shared responses to locale or 


to history and memories since 
the colonization of America. Vis- 
ual-audio aids may be used but 
they cannot make vivid a lit- 
erature which may be in “cold 
storage” for many students. It 
is to tap, wherever possible, new 
learning reserves and to supply 
new’ investigative approaches 
that “area studies” at all levels 
have developed in the last thir- 
ty years. My paper is concerned 
with area programs at graduate 
level, but we need a brief glance 
at the background in the area 
point of view before we refer to 
the progress of area graduate 
study programs. 

The first area studies in Amer- 
ica were creative: the work of 
Hawthorne and Emerson in New 
England could be called “area” 
studies, explorations into the 
eloquent facts of individual ex- 


™ perience and of the transcenden- 
m tal regions of the New England 
lintellect. Mark Twain’s great- 


Mmness lies in his investigation of 


Mississippi valley terrain and the 


mountainous West, an area of 
river bottoms, hill country and 
mining camps—not so transcen- 
dental as vulgar, but rewarding 
enough for research activity. The 
local colorists—Agustus Baldwin 
Longstreet, Edward Eggleston, 
Sarah Orne Jewett, Mary Wil- 
kins Freeman, Alice French, 
Hamlin Garland—added roots to 
creative writing emphasizing area 
values in setting, characteriza- 
tion, and motif. Without this 
background, inevitable to crea- 
tive expression in America, there 
would have been no regional 
schools of critical studies. 

I need not document the story 
of regionalism as a critical move- 
ment: the Connecticut Wits, the 
Southern Agrarians, the Mid- 
west Realists, the Southwest 
Primitivists and Frontier School. 
It is enough to repeat the chal- 
lenge of regionalism to the ab- 
solutism of esthetic standards 
based upon any cultural tradi- 
tion, that of Greece, Italy, France 
or England and any single lit- 
erary arbitrament whether of 
Aristotle, Horace, or Matthew 
Arnold. Note that I said the “ab- 
solutisms” of critical touch- 
stones. Criticism, like all other 
fields dealing with values, can 
never escape the three great 
relativisms: nationality, time, 
and place. 

So with graduate studies: in- 
stitutions of learning, like other 
ancient and revered institutions 
of mankind, tend to be tied to 
absolutisms and authorities of 
one sort or another. One age 
sets up the canons of taste and 
the patterns of thought for an- 
other. Because as teachers we 
lean upon rules rather than upon 
the capacity for appreciation, we 
are likely to apply the canons 
of 18th or 19th century criticism 
to 20th century literature and 
be as much in error as Sidney 
was in condemning the dramatic 
poetry of his own day because 
it failed to measure up to the 
canons of Augustan Rome. The 
literary Emily Posts are likely 
to hold sway long after the con- 
ditions for which they formulat- 
ed rules have so altered that 
their laws have neither justifi- 
cation nor excuse for being. 

Science alone since the Re- 
naissance has. constantly moved 
out of the custom built models 
of the past. Teaching and re- 
search in both the humanities 
and the social sciences have been 
much less experimental and ima- 
ginative. In areas of graduate 
study, one cannot imagine a 


physicist limiting his researches 
to the concepts of space and 
matter developed by Newton or 
a biologist completing a thesis 
on Aristotle’s “History of An- 
imals”. Yet, as H. L. Mencken 
points out in Supplement Two 
of The American Language, con- 
temporary philologists have pre- 
pared “searching studies of such 
esoteric Indian languages as Cu- 
na, Chitamacha, Yuma and Kla- 
math-Modoc, not to mention Eski- 
mo” but no comprehensive induc- 
tive grammar of the common 
speech of the United States has 
yet appeared. I talked with a 
member of the Graduate Faculty 
of a distinguished eastern univer- 
sity who was directing a num- 
ber of graduate studies in the 
works of Thomas Killigrew, but 
who made me feel diffident 
about mentioning the works of 
Charles Fletcher Lummis, au- 
thor of several score pioneering 
tudies of Southwest history, folk- 
lore, and balladry in addition 
to founding the Southwest Mu- 
seum in Los Angeles. 

The area programs whether 
they deal with American litera- 
ture, American speech, American 
behavior (I suppose the Kinsey 
Report is a kind of area study) 
or American art and music are 
meant to extend the horizons of 
investigation at both graduate 
and undergraduate levels. These 
programs are not against any 
other curricula; they do not de- 
valuate philology (rather they 
apply it in a limited but intensive 
sphere); they do not oppose the 
research techniques ‘or emphases 
in any period of a national lit- 
erature or in comparative stu- 
dies (rather they make use of 
the best devices in literary or 
language research in a defined 
area where the relationships be- 
tween literature, language, folk- 
ways, music, art, and architec- 
ture may be collected and studied 
at first hand). With this back- 
ground, I shall proceed to a 
brief recapitulation of what, at 
present, is the status of these 
programs in the United States. 


The Report of the “Commit- 
tee on College Study of Amer- 
ican Literature and Letters” 
(1938-48) of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English lists 
eighty educational institutions in 
the United States offering con- 
centrations in courses called 
American Civilization. A sum- 
mary of this material issued on 
February 5, 1948, by Tremaine 
McDowell, a member of the 
NCTE Committee, reports that 


sixty-one institutions offered the 
A. B. degree in American Civil- 
ization in 1946-47, in 53 instan- 
ces through an inter - depart- 
mental curriculum and in eight 
through a program centered in 
the department of history or 
of English. Fourteen graduate 
schools offered the M. A. de- 
gree and fifteen the Ph. D. A- 
mong the latter are Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, Chicago, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. Pro- 
grams in Hispanic Studies (Tex- 
as, New Mexico), in Scandin- 
avian Studies (Minnesota), in 
South Asia (Pennsylvania) il- 
lustrate the application of the 
principle of integration elsewhere 
than in American history and 
literature. Admirable guides to 
institutions in this country may 
be found in such programs as 
the Salzburg Seminar in Amer- 
ican Civilization held in Decem- 
ber, 1947, or in the Plan for 
Study of American Civilization 
provided by Professor Sigmund 
Skard at the University of Osio, 
July 15, 1948. 

Objections have been advan- 
ced to the Area Programs as dif- 
fuse or as duplicating graduate 
programs already provided by 
major fields supplemented by 
two minors or by flexibly co- 
ordinated graduate work. But 
proper supervision by a Group 
Committee is adequate safe- 
guard against a miscellaneous or 
diffuse program and the delimi- 
tation of study of literature, his- 
tory, philosophy and art to a 
specific area produces ‘a unity 
sometimes lacking in the ac- 
cepted graduate disciplines. If 
study for the doctorate in an 
area program comes after com- 
pletion of the Master’s degree, 
(as provided in The American 
Civilization Program at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico) the crit- 
icism of over - specialization is 
likewise answered, for increased 
specialization is to be expected in 
graduate work beyond the M.A. 

Area programs have introduced 
“latitudinarian” elements into 
the graduate discipline, have 
kindled the imagination in the 
investigation of literature from 
the viewpoint of related arts, 
have illuminated studies in his- 
tory by the mirror of letters 
and fine arts. Social studies play 
their role in the synthesis. A 
lively new force in both work- 
ing principle and methodology 
has thus entered the graduate 
field in American institutions. 


T. M. Pearce 
Univ. of New Mexico 
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In Memoriam 

It’s disturbing. American Lit- 
erature since 1900 has become 
“Contemporary Trends*”. Scott 
Fitzgerald and Gertrude Stein are 
“primitivists”. Eliot is a “sym- 
bolist”, and Sandburg a “col- 
lectivist”. Thurber is a “liberal” 
and Thomas Wolfe a “conserva- 
tive”. The glory of Vachel Lind- 
say has become a passel of se- 
lections, with notes. (“Lindsay 
was a somewhat inconsistent 
Democrat, who, however, was 
also an intense admirer of Tol- 
stoy and certain other social- 
ists.”") And Mencken is among 
the “intelligentsia”! Thus the an- 
thologist, skilled in literary dis- 
section—even vivisection—and 
the obscene display of selected 
vital organs. Inevitable, no doubt, 
but a disturbing reminder of 
death’s shadow creeping over a 
living literature. 
* Contemporary Trends, Nelson 
and Cargill, Macmillan, 1949. 


An Answer to Prof. Sargent 

Having read with great interest 
Professor Sargent’s long review 
of Welleck and Warren’s Theory 
of Literature in the September 
issue of the CEA Critic, I should 
like to challenge some of his 
viewpoints. 

In spite of his careful presenta- 
tion of Welleck and Warren’s 
ideas, the reviewer assumes that 
literature, an art, instead of be- 
ing an end in itself, is only a 


means to an end. He states, for 
example, that the New Criticism 
has “boxed literature off into 
a kind of self-contained isolation 
ward.” And he wonders if this 
“has not been achieved at too 
great a cost to the whole field 
and role of literature in actual 
life.” What this role is, Professor 
Sargent fails to explain. But he 
implies, it seems to me, that 
literature is a kind of servant to 
life, i.e., not an end, but a means. 
Later in the review, he writes, 
“We may regard literature as 
unique, and yet as instrumental— 
not to science and society—but 
to the spirit of man and the good 
life.” Here again he assumes that 
art is not an end in itself but 
that it is only a means to an 
end—the development of what he 
calls “the spirit of man and the 
good life.” But actually are not 
these two phrases simply vague 
names for morality? And since 
morality is the product of society, 
do not Welleck and Warren mean 
simply that art should not serve 
morality, or society, or anything 
for that matter, as a means to 
an end, but should, rather, be 
completely, uninhibitedly, an end 
in itself? In H. L. Mencken’s 
A Book of Prefaces there is an 
essay entitled “Puritanism as a 
Literary Force,” in which the 
author deplores the fact that 
American critics in general tend 
to judge a work of art on mor- 
alistic rather than artistic prin- 
ciples. Lastly, in the final para- 
graph of the review -Professor 
Sargent implies, for a third time, 
that literature is not to be re- 
garded as an end. For he says 
that literature must serve society 
and that teachers must defend 
the place of literature in the 
lives of their students and not 
offer to them just “a cluster of 
signs, completely integrated, 
whose ‘prime and chief function 
is fidelity to its own nature’.” This 
derogatory reference to the “clus- 
ter of signs”, of course, tends to 
overlook the fact that such a 
cluster may be, and often is, in 
literature, as well as in other 
arts, a beautiful and even glori- 
ous object, the prostitution of 
which to the uses of society might 
be a terrible desecration. 

In addition to this major er- 
ror there are two or three minor 
mistakes that should be brought 
to light. First, the reviewer at- 
tacks Welleck and Warren for 
saying that “sympathetic under- 
standing and enjoyment of lit- 
erature are pre-conditions of the 
study of literature.” But they 
are! For the very good reason 
that to proceed with anything 
else in mind would show a pre- 
disposition, a bias. Certainly a 
eritic, or even a scholar for that 
matter, not to mention a mere 
teacher or a student, should be 
open-minded and should make 


certain he understands the text 
before he attempts expressing a 
value judgment on it. And if he 
be not sympathetic to art in gen- 
eral, he then should turn to ditch- 
digging or to some other occu- 
pation for which he does have 
sympathy. Let us not forget, also, 
that a great number of classical 
critics have insisted that art does 
provide enjoyment, or the high 
pleasure of the mind. This does 
not mean that it should be used 
either to build a better society 
or to serve the good life, although 
these might be effects incidental- 
ly derivative from an open-mind- 
ed and enjoyably sympathetic 
contemplation of beauty. Second, 
Professor Sargent refers to the 
inclusiveness, the awareness, the 
ironies, and tensions of a work 
of art as “extra-esthetic.” These 
seem to me to be esthetic, not 
extra-esthetic, since they are 
created effects subsisting within 
the particular representation, or 
work of art. Eliot’s essay on Tra- 
dition and the Individual Talent, 
part two, may be cited, because 
it makes clear the difference 
between the emotion received 
from contemplating a work of art 
(the Elgin marbles, for example) 
and the emotion received from a 
natural act. (kissing one’s 
mother-in-law, for example). 
The “difference between art and 
life is absolute,” as Eliot says 
in this same essay. This is un- 
doubtedly the reason the New 
Critics insist on the absolute sep- 
aration of the two categories. 
Perhaps it is also the reason they 
have been so often unjustly ac- 
eused of approaching literature 


in vacuo. Third and last, Profes- 
sor Sargent defends the “enthus- 


iasts” in art on the grounds that 
they are devoting their lives to 
it. He says, “It is only because 
I do believe in its first rate im- 
portance that I can urge men and 
women to devote their lives to 
it.” But suppose with missionary 
zeal we do convert all our stu- 
dents to devote their lives to 
literature, what shall we have 
gained after our hard work of 
conversion if they cannot either 
construct or interpret works of 
art, if, to use a colloquialism, they 
become “all hepped up” about 
literature without actually com- 
prehending so much as a single 
line of it? Enthusiasm alone does 
not lead to enlightenment. For 
my part, I think the scholar 
ought to turn critic. 

Richard E. Amacher 

Rutgers University 


“Explicator” Heard From 

Though Professor Sargent’s 
rating of poets according to the 
New Criticism is largely right, 
it is not entirely so. Since it may 
represent the general belief, we 
should like to raise questions. 

We are basing this reply on 


our manuscript bibliography of 
poetry explications published 
since 1925. The number of poems 
by a particular author that have 
been explicated is not a final au- 
thority, of course. Explications in 
the bibliography are not neces- 
sarily favorable, and the listing 
is compiled under certain self- 
imposed limitations. Still, as Pro- 
fessor Sargent says, the major 
triumph of the New Criticism is 
its close analysis of poems, and 
our statistical evidence may thus 
be worth recording. 

To the severiteen poets men- 
tioned by Professor Sargent, we 
have added seven others. In the 
order of the number of poems 
that have been explicated, our 
scale of authors goes: Yeats 52, 
Donne 37, Eliot 30, Shakespeare 
(songs and sonnets) 28, Word- 
sworth 25, Housman 25, Ransom 
23, Browning 21, Shelley 19, 
Frost 19, Keats 18, Hopkins 15, 
Auden 14, Blake 13, Warren 12, 
Marvell 11, Pope 11, Tennyson 
10, Milton 7, Arnold 6, Byron 3, 
Dryden 3, Cowley 2, Brooks 0. 

Let us now read the disputed 
passage, inserting parenthetically 
the place in this scale (high, high 
middle, low middle, and low 
quartile) of each of the poets: 

“The New Criticism . . . has al- 
ready established new valuations. 
Of course, poems which come off 
well in this process, go up in 
the scale; others, down. Seven- 
teenth-Century literature,  es- 
pecially the metaphysicals like 
Donne (high), Crowley (low), 
and Marvell (low middle), has 
been exalted to new heights. (Cf. 
Shakespeare, high.) The status of 
Milton (low) . . . however, re- 
mains as yet hanging in the bal- 
ance. Dryden (low) and Pope 
(low middle) yield satisfactory 
results. Of the romantics, Words- 
worth (high), Byron (low), and 
Shelley (high middle) fare bad- 
ly. Really only Blake (low mid- 
dle), and Keats (high middle) sur- 
vive. Browning (high middle) and 
Arnold (low), of course, are push- 
ed further down hill. (Cf. Tenny- 
son, low middle.) The real dar- 
lings become Hopkins (high mid- 
dle), Yeats (high), Auden (low 
middle), and their younger fol- 
lowers on both sides of the At- 
lantic. (Cf. Housman, high; Frost, 
high middle.) As has been re- 
marked, often the New Critics 
and the New Poets coincide (cf. 
Ransom, high middle; Warren, 
low middle; Brooks, low)—a fact 
which has often aroused the sus- 


picions of certain opponents of 


the New Criticism.” 

We should like to repeat that 
our point is not that Professor 
Sargent is altogether wrong. We 
do think he errs somewhat, and 
he also errs when he elsewhere 
says: “And it is notable that the 
analysis always proves to be far 
longer than the original poem.” 
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Analyses regularly printed in 
The Ezxplicator are often shorter 
than the works (of both poetry 
and fiction) under scrutiny, and 
thereby do not always appear at 
disadvantage with more leisurely 
performances. But in this mat- 
ter there is not much clash be- 
tween the New and Old criticism, 
at least as long as Beowulf re- 
ceives its full semester. 

George Arms & Joseph M. Kuntz 
The University of New Mexico 


Strang Lawson has been ap- 
pointed Chairman of the English 
Department at Colgate. 
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Alexander Jessup 


Seventy-four stories including 
works of all the great writers 
of American fiction. For col- 
lege classes in the develop- 


ment of the short story. 
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ALLYN and BACON 


Selected 
Short Stories 


by Charles Neider 


prob. 448 pp. $2.00 
Pub. Jan. 1950 


Forty-five incomparable 


short stories, old and new, 
by 
such masters of technique 
as Balzac, Flaubert, Chekov, 
Faulkner, Heine, Irving, Poe, 
Lagerlof, Mann, Bunin, and 


many others. The next in- 


rare and _ renowned, 


cludes a brief biography of 
_each author. 


inehart & Company, Inc. 


232 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


AMERICAN STUDIES 
I. AMHERST 


(New England Meeting, May 
7th, 1949; Prof. George F. Whi- 
cher, Amherst, speaker; Prof. 
Norman Pearson, Yale, chair- 
man; digest prepared by Prof. 
Kenneth W. Cameron, Trinity, 
and Prof. William G. O’Donnell, 
U. of Mass, Discussion leader, 
Prof. Loyd Haberly, U. of Mass.). 


The American Studies Course 
at Amherst is organized to begin 
with the student, at the level 
of the student’s thinking, and to 
go on from him rather than to 
impose upon him matter neatly 
arranged by the mind of the 
teacher. It is different, there- 
fore, in technique from routine 
courses, which start with a def- 
inition of the subject, proceed 
to a divisioning into parts, and 
end with an analysis of the parts. 

Calling attention to Tremaine 
McDowell’s study of similar new 
experiments the speaker pre- 
sented the two possible bases 
for a course involving collabora- 
tion: (1) Let the course be a 
history of ideas, emphasizing lit- 
erature and philosophy, with a 
few trimmings from the social 
sciences. (2) Or, let it stress 
social background, allowing phi- 
losophy, literature and religion 
to supply the trimmings. Am- 
herst’s choice of the second was 
partly accidental. There was need 
for a sophomore course that might 
follow a freshman history course 
and that might serve as an in- 
troduction both to the social 
sciences and to work in Amer- 
ican civilization. 

Three years before the experi- 
ment was inaugurated, a group 
arrived at the following deci- 
sions: (1) The course should 
NOT cover any defined territory 
or become a skeleton course in 
American history. No certain 
amount of substance would have 
to be covered. The group decided, 
rather, to choose some en ye 
from the American past and 
ent, on the basis of it 
might compile a list of topics for 
discussion—topics not too dif- 
ficult for sophomores. (2) As a 
corollary, bi-weekly seminar 
meetings were set up for groups 
of from 16 to 17 men. Lectures 
yielded to student discussions. 
On the basis of a few lectures 
and much outside reading em- 
phasizing conflicting viewpoints, 
students prepared their papers 
in which they attempted to main- 
tain an opinion of their own or 
to support one side. Reviewing 
the papers, which were submit- 
ted two days before the seminar, 
the instructors arranged pro- 
grams that varied from week to 
week. Sometimes student papers 


were read; sometimes a student 


debate was scheduled; often stu- 
dent oral reports were emphasiz- 
ed. 


Three aspects of the first year’s 
work deserve mention. (1) The 
course became a genuine col- 
laboration of the departments of 
economics, English, history, phi- 
losophy, political science and 
fine arts. It was interesting to 
work with colleagues and to see 
their approach to great problems 
and to hear their lectures. (2) 
The course was planned in de- 
tail from step to step, with a 
minimum of administrative ma- 
chinery. Leaders met once a week 
at luncheon to thrash out pro- 
blems arising on the march. (3) 
In order to discourage under- 
graduate “hand-downs,” it was 
agreed to choose new projects 
every year (*). 

Topics already used include: 
(1) The cause of the American 
Revolution. (2) The much-de- 
bated Turner thesis about the 
role of the frontier in American 
history. (3) The significance of 
Jackson’s repeal of the charter 
of the Second U. S. Bank, and 
the problem of the monopoly of 
economic power in private hands. 
(4) The revolt of the Transcen- 
dentalists against materialism. 
(Students had to face the ques- 
tion: “Who was the typical Tran- 
scendentalist?” Literature play- 
ed an important role in this dis- 
cussion). (5) How far was slav- 
ery the cause of the American 
Civil War? (6) What is the re- 
lation between Democracy and 
the Gospel of Wealth? (7) Was 
John D. Rockefeller a robber 
baron or an industrial states- 
man? (8) Was the New Deal a 
revolution or an evolution? 


(*) The chief problem of 
the course concerned materials 
for background study. Amherst 
bought duplicate copies of some 
books; mimeographed rare or in- 
accessible articles, employed off- 
set printing in several instances, 
etc. D. C. Heath and Co. of Bos- 
ton has prepared a series of 
booklets which re-edit the basic 
documents used at Amherst last 
year, so that other schools with 
less effort may try the experi- 
ment with the topics listed above. 


Discussion 

Prof. Haberley was fearful that 
the intermingling of departments 
in such a course would prove 
disadvantageous to the teachers 
of literature, but Prof. G. Harris 
Daggett, U. of N. H., saw value 
in forcing literary people to work 
in close harmony with social 
scientists. 

Prof. Robert M. Mattuck, God- 
dard College: 

“It seems to me that Prof. 
Whicher’s course is a move in the 
right direction toward more dem- 


ocratic education. He has taken 
the radical step of having semi- 
nars for sophomores—when it is 
generally assumed that a student 
is not ready to discuss until he 
‘knows something’—e.g., as a 
senior or a graduate student. But 
I question whether Prof. Whicher 
has really carried through on his 
idea. He quoted a student who 
was ‘pleased that we proved what 
the prof didn’t want us to prove.’ 
That suggests to me that the dis- 
cussion was only a disguised lec- 
ture—that there was no real at- 
tempt to help the group work 
out its own conclusions. 

“Prof. Whicher also said that 
he begins at ‘the level of stu- 
dent thinking,’ and then went 
on to describe his chronological 
approach, I wonder if here, too, 
is not demonstrated a lack of 
courage? Why not start at what 
is really the student’s own level 
—the things in American civili- 
zation which have taken place 
within his own lifetime? These 
would really be on his level as a 
starting point. 

“I congratulate Prof. Whicher 
on being the first speaker of the 
Conference even to mention the 
student. It is a pathetic commen- 
tary on the isolated egotism of 
our teaching that we could go 
through almost the whole con- 
ference without ever thinking 
about the student—who is, after 
all, the one for whom it is all 
ultimately intended.” 


Prof. Sydney R. McLean, Mount 
Holyoke: 

“In commenting on Prof. 
Whicher’s talk I raise two ques- 
tions: (1) the potential dangers 
of ‘nationalism’ in such a course as 


A New Collection .. 
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in the 
hort 


tory 


By Adrian Jaffe & Virgil Scott 
Michigan State College 


22 stories by such authors as Chekov, 
Dorothy Parker, O. Henry, Irwin 
Shaw, de M beck, Vir- 
ginia Woolf, Hemingway, Maugham, 
Dorothy Canfield, Kafka, ete. Authors’ 
apparatus consists of introductions, 
critical analyses, leading study ques- 
tions. $3.00 
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the Amherst College one; and 
(2) the function of a literature 
specialist in that course as now 
organized. Under (2) I ask if 
such a ‘problem’ as the place of 
the artist in a democracy might 
not be a pertinent topic in the 
course. 

“I should perhaps add that I 
do not regard the course as a real 
threat to the international spirit. 
I am more concerned about the 
growing popularity of this kind 
of course as a threat to the study 
of American literature as an art. 

“The body of our literature 
has the quality of greatness, and 
its bibliography, because shorter, 
is much less cluttered with drivel 
than the bibliography of another 
great literature in the same lan- 
guage. The scholarship on it 
seems to me to possess something 
of the flexibility and unpredic- 
tability which art itself must have 
in order to live, for neither art 
nor the criticism of art moves 
by fixed rules. 

“I think we are doing a dis- 
service. to American students if 
we do not somehow help them 
to see that patronage (in the 
true sense) of the arts is their 
problem, that some understand- 
ing of the literary art is their 
right. How can we do it if we 
permit ourselves tacitly to con- 
cede that we are not special- 
ists?” 


Professor Pearson: 

“Some questions have been 
raised as to whether the list of 
topics in the Amherst program 
adequately covers the field of 
American civilization. Speaking 
as an outsider who is, however, 
concerned in his teaching with 
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a more or less similar problem, 
it seems to me to be a misunder- 
standing of intent if we are to 
view the Amherst topics so much 
in relation to the dissemination 
of data as in regard to the intel- 
lectual problems basically involv- 
ed. The lst topic, I assume, is 
chosen in reference to teaching 
students how to handle conflict- 
ing evidence of a factual nature, 
as is the 5th. The 2nd is in ref- 
erence to the acceptance of an 
interpretive thesis. Mr. Whicher 
has indicated that this topic was 
somewhat less successful than 
the others, and I suggest that 
the reason for the comparative 
failure probably lies in the ne- 
cessity of confirmatory data 
which the student will not have 
at his command, I should, how- 
ever, think the topic a valuable 
one if only to indicate the im- 
portance of evidence as against 
the glibness of romantic theory. 
The other topics can be similar- 
ly abstracted in terms of intel- 
lectual problems and procedure. 
This is in my mind the chief 
value of the Amherst Program. 

“Those of us who teach in the 
American field know only too 
well the popularity which comes 
from wrapping the American 
flag about us on the lecture plat- 
form, or necking the Statue of 
Liberty in public. The criticisms 
of too great an emphasis on pure- 
ly American data are frequent- 
ly deserved, since a restriction 
to such knowledge can lead to 
a provincialism which is one step 
worse than colonialism. But there 
are obvious advantages to the 
American student in dealing with 
the American scene. He comes 
to the seminar discussion already 
provided with a wealth of data 
which he has naturally and in- 
evitably accumulated during his 
lifetime. He is, therefore, in a 
position where he can concen- 
trate on its intellectual use. 

For example, the student will 
not need to learn what is a state, 
a county, or the legislative sys- 
tem of his own country; as he 
must be told definition of a shire 
or the system of hereditary 
nobility which provides for a 
House of Lords, before he can 
hope to have the feeling for 
them which is at least as impor- 
tant as the fact. He is, therefore, 
already in a situation where, in 
the best sense of the word, he 
can begin to be sophisticated in 
his analysis. He can learn what 
questions are to be asked of any 
culture because he has learned 
method from the one he knows 
best. Advantages to him as an 
American citizen naturally ac- 
crue, but they are in terms of 
special dividends as distinct from 
the capital intellectual resources 
which his mind has developed 
as a basic security. 


If there is a valid reason for 
the increased emphasis on Amer- 
ican studies, apart from nation- 
alistic encouragement, it seems 
to me to arise from the effort 
being made to provide some sort 
of synthesis for man’s knowledge. 
This meets its greatest challenge 
in reference to the widest area 
of fact. The Amherst Program 
will be misunderstood, as will 
other efforts like it, if it is thought 
to be a substitution for courses 
either in American literature, 
American history, or any divi- 
sions of knowledge defined on 
national or categorical terms. It 
is a supplement to them, coming 
in relation to them in order to 
provide their melding, and par- 
ticularly to realize under com- 
paratively optimum conditions 
the training in intellectual analy- 
sis and understanding which is 
after all the prime concern of 
college training. It is based on 
America for the sake of utility; 
its intent is outside the bounds 
of nationalism.” 


II, FORDHAM 


(Forum on American Litera- 
ture, Fordham University, April 
30, 1949. Among others, Prof. 
Sculley Bradley, U. of Penn., and 
Prof. Howard Mumford Jones, 
Harvard, spoke. Digest of their 
remarks by Prof. J. Gordon 
Eaker). 

Professor Bradley 


Professor Bradley, concentrat- 
ing on the American civilization 
program, spoke of the sense of in- 
creasing social responsibility that 
has come upon English depart- 
ments and reminded the group 
that Professors Peyre and Bush 
at the latest M.L.A. meeting felt 
the newer criticism had special- 
ized itself too far. At the same 
time, historians are turning from 
economic and political history 
toward cultural history, and thus 
the two departments are brought 
together. Pennsylvania has as- 
signed a fellow for two years 
to find out what American civil- 
ization is and whether it can be 
taught as a subject, but there 
are already 70 degree candidates 
in American civilization at Penn- 
sylvania. 

American civilization is almost 
an area now, at least as signifi- 
cant as a foreign area, and owes 
something to the growth of gen- 
eral education. The programs are 
not intensely nationalistic, since 
Cambridge, Oxford, Upsala, the 
Sorbonne, Vienna, and Munich 
have chairs in American studies, 
Mr. Bradley said. 

In practical operation, Mr. 
Bradley finds the most indispens- 
able part of the program a facul- 
ty, or men who have done think- 
ing about civilization. Then, for 
an interdepartmental concentra- 
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tion program, in addition to 
basic courses in history, govern- 
ment, and English, the student 
needs something at the top to 
integrate it all—a senior seminar 
or conference course with not 
more than 8 or 12 students in 
it. This course should give its 
teacher regular, roster credit. 


A typical seminar problem 
might be orthodoxy and liberal- 
ism in American life, to be cover- 
ed by a series of papers by var- 
jous students. 


Professor Bradley feels that 
this new program will not weak- 
en but strengthen the English 
department, though undergradu- 
ates will need a basic course in 
civilization in. the sophomore or 
junior year. He finds more po- 
litical science and sociology ma- 
jors now taking English courses as 
electives and, conversely, Amer- 
ican students are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of our English 
heritage — Shakespeare, Milton, 
the Romantics, and continental 
writers. The new program fur- 
thers general education and 
makes available for study more 
of the present than the conven- 
tional program does. 


Professor Jones spoke on the 
training of teachers for Amer- 
ican literature. Ideally the teach- 
er should be a cultivated per- 
son, philosophically inclined, and 

should have studied about every- 
[ns and in addition, should 
have life insurance, Mr. Jones said 

after a long list of what colleges 
expect. He listed present diffi- 
culties: it is hard to place Amer- 
ican literature graduates in jobs. 
The English department is in- 
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trenched and assumes that a man 
trained in American literature 
might not be able to teach fresh- 
man English! Students, too, feel 
that they must do double work, 
master both English and Amer- 
ican, though it does not work 
the other way. 

Assuming, however, that the 
American program should be 
mainly in the English depart- 
ment, Mr. Jones admitted that 
some requirements must be given 
up, and he proposed the follow- 
ing program as a minimum for 
graduate study in the three 
years: 


I 
Selected British Masterpieces 
Renaissance 
Enlightenment: American Lit- 
erature 
Romantic Movement: (special- 
ized courses) 
II 
American graphic arts and ar- 
chitecture 
American religion 
Survey of American Literature 
free electives 
III 
Thesis and Seminar 


In comment, he said that we 
must assume an undergraduate 
background in English literary 
history and American political 
history. Much of the Renaissance, 
such as Wyatt, Surrey, Sidney, 
Marlowe, Greene, and Peele 
must be given up and the Re- 
naissance organized about ideas 
such as the individual, the state, 
nature, the dignity of man. 

Similarly in the Age of Rea- 
son and the Romantic Move- 
ment, the courses should include 
the European background. De- 
fending the arts, he mentioned 
the contribution of the Hudson 
River school of painters, archi- 
tecture, and photography to 
American civilization. Of relig- 
ious ideas and institutions, he 
said that because values in the 
course tend to become literary, 
Puritanism is stressed too much 
and other movements are neg- 
lected, such as Evangelicism, the 
Quakers, the Mormons, Chris- 
tian Scientists, and Catholicism. 


Teach the Short Story 
with Models 

In a writers workshop a study 
of professional models in the 
short story is an essential, and 
most courses urge some form 
of imitation of the model story. 
Even if this procedure is not en- 
couraged, students instinctively 
try to incorporate into their own 
efforts what they judge to be the 
successful elements of the pro- 
fessional story. In itself this 
method of learning has distinct 
advantages. Yet, particularly in 
the short story, student work 
tends to reflect mannerisms, ac- 
cidentals of style, and stock 


situations lifted indiscriminately 
from stories read or analyzed. 

The Marycrest college short 
story workshop is experimenting 
with a method that achieves the 
advantages of the study of models 
and avoids the pitfalls of faulty 
and crippling imitation. Its the- 
ory is that a tendency to imitate 
tricks of language and stylistic 
mannerisms proceeds from a fail- 
ure to grasp the nature of lit- 
erary structure and form—the 
element in models that may be 
used profitably in terms of a new 
story. 

In order to bring into focus 
the element of literary form, 
this workshop uses models trans- 
lated from current foreign fic- 
tion, preferably Latin American. 
The steps are as follows: (1) The 
student translates the story being 
studied from the original lan- 
guage; or from a literal unidio- 
matic version she produces an 
improved translation. Here the 
student is developing a personal 
style in terms of accurate dic- 
tion and the use of the English 
idiom for maximum effectiveness. 
She is better able to concentrafe 
here on this important element 
in her training, since she is not 
yet distracted with the more in- 
tricate problem of structure. (2) 
Students work together in dis- 
covering the technique used by 
the foreign author and the evi- 
dence of pattern or design in his 
narrative. (3) Imitating the es- 
sentials of this technique which 
have to do with literary form, 
they write original stories with 
familiar settings and characters. 
(4) With this heightened experi- 
mental grasp of the structure of 
the short story they write origin- 
al stories without reference to 
any definite model. After com- 
pleting their first draft they make 
revisions aided by a further study 
of some story similar in theme 
to their own. For this last step 
students do not use foreign stor- 
ies exclusively. 


In practice the experiment be- | 


gan with the translation of a’ 
story by Chilean author Eduardo 
Barrios, “Papa and Mama.” The 
story opens with a mood pic- 


ture like a silhouette—a mother | 
waiting at nightfall for the re-| 
turn of her husband. The main| 
body of the piece is a game of 
house played by her two chil- 
dren. Distinguishing elements in 
the structure are the use of a 
dramatic form so that the story 
looks like a one-act play; and 
an economica] revelation of char- 
acter at least on a double level. 
With remarkable impact the 
story unfolds a telling moment 
in the lives of the two children, 
gives by indirection the near- 
tragic relations of the parents, 
and obliquely suggests the im- 
print of the parents’ lives on the 


children. 


When this story was rendered 
in modern English idiom and col- 
loquial child-language, students 
were struck by the incongruity 
between the diction and the old 
world setting, culture, and situ- 
ation. This incongruity served, 
too, to isolate for purpose of 
study various elements in the art 
piece. 

The student imitations, though 
intended only to be exercises, 
were varied and successful. Many 
variants on the original suggested 
themselves. One story, “The 
Gorgeous Dress,” used little girl 
characters playing movie stars 
with ironic suggestion that the 
game was far-reaching and sig- 
nificant. Another, “Concerto De- 
tour,” told of a boy home from 
college who was showing a girl— 
a product of his old environment 
—how the experts teach piano. 
His mimicry of his teacher 
merges into a revelation of the 
real changes wrought in the boy 
and emphasizes the distance that 
has grown up between the two 
friends after a year’s separation. 

These—and others—were sto- 
ries successful in their own right. 
Beginning writers avoid the com- 
mon pitfalls of the unmanage- 
able plot and over-stocking with 
poorly developed characters. 
They learn the essentials of the 
short story as a literary genre. 

The theory of the method is 
important: true imitation of 
models focuses on reproducing 
the form while developing origin- 
ality in style—in diction and 
selection of story situation. 
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Three Themes for Story Writers 


In teaching a course in Ad- 
vanced Fiction Writing at Colum- 
bia University Summer Session, 
I kept the emphasis on three 
simple themes. 


I. THE READER. The two 
human beings chiefly concerned 
in a story are the author and 
the reader. The reader has his 
rights. In him, too, inheres the 
sanctity of the individual, not 
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to be wantonly offended or cor- 
rupted. And the reader has his 


abilities. To put it mildly, there | 


are some things he does not have 
to be told twice and others he 
does not need to be told at all. 
The value to a story writer of a 
good sound sense of the reader 
is analagous to a playwright’s 
sense of audience. 


Il. THE PLOT. Under plot I 
attempted to include the ele- 
ments of craftsmanship that seem 
to be teachable, agreeing with 
Aristotle that the plot is the 
chief of these. I assumed that 
those who signed up for a class 
in fiction writing ought to try 
to write not simple discriptions 
of moods, emotions, persons or 
places, but stories. No plot, no 
story. 


III. THE AUTHOR. I know of 
nothing better to teach than this: 
that an author is morally respon- 
sible for his selection and eval- 
uation of material and artistical- 
ly responsible for his execution 
of the work; that an effective 
selection, evaluation and execu- 
tion requires a clear develop- 
ment of his personal dramatic 
insight, and that to be a good 
writer of fiction is therefore to 
devote yourself to a life of 
spiritual labor. 


Some members of the class 
were startled; they all were in- 
terested; and they worked hard. 

Robert Raynolds 


Me or My? 


A statement frequently met 
with in manuals on usage is that 
a noun (or pronoun) preceding 
a gerund must be in the posses- 
sive case. That is, the rule would 


support “It is a question of John’s 
making up his mind,” but would 
reject “It is a question of John 
making up his mind.” 

Of course, a rule which states 
that a noun before a gerund 
must be in the possessive case is 
correct. But it is a mistake to be- 
lieve that all -ing verbals fol- 
lowing nouns are gerunds. The 
fact is that there are two dif- 
ferent constructions each of 
which is correct. We may have 
(1). a gerund modified by a 
preceding noun (or pronoun) in 
the possessive case; we may also 
have (2) a noun (or pronoun) in 
the nominative or objective case 


modified by a following partici- 
ple. We may say, of course, “It 
is a question of my going,” in 
which the gerund going (object 
of the preposition of) is modified 
by the possessive my. But we 
may also rightly say “It is a 
question of me going,” in which 
me, the object of the preposi- 
tion of, is modified by the parti- 
ciple going. Either statement is 


correct. Which is to be used in 
|; a given situation will depend 
upon the emphasis -desired and 
the limitations of the language 
itself. 


It is true that the gerund-mod- 
ified - by - a - preceding - possessive 
generally expresses the idea more 
neatly than would the noun- 
modified - by - a - participle con- 
struction. “I do not object to 
your writing your themes on a 
typewriter” is certainly to be 
preferred to “I do not object 
to you writing your themes on 
a typewriter.” Yet there are 
many instances in which one con- 
struction is just as precise and 
just as legitimate as the other, 
the choice between them depend- 
ing on where the major empha- 
sis is to lie. “I had a glimpse 
of Fred dodging this way and 
that” (roughly equivalent to “I 
had a glimpse of Fred, who was 
dodging this way and that’) or 
“I had a glimpse of Fred’s dodg- 
ing this way and that” (roughly 
equivalent to “I had a glimpse of 
a dodging which had to do with 
Fred”). One is just as legitimate 
as the other, but the two are not 
interchangeable. The first empha- 
sizes the person concerned— 
namely Fred; the second empha- 
sizes .the action concerned— 
namely, dodging. 


In other words, a noun (or 
pronoun) usually carries a more 
important notion than does a 
modifying adjective. Therefore, 
if the idea of the verbal is the 
major idea, the gerund-modified- 
by-a-possessive will the 
choice. But if the idea of the 
person involved is the major 
idea and the idea of the verbal 
is the lesser, then the noun (or 
pronoun) -modified-by-a-partici- 
ple will convey the precise 
meaning intended. 


Finally, there are situations in 
which, because of the very limi- 
tations of the English language 
itself, the pronoun-modified-by- 
a-participle is the only possible 
construction; for some pronouns 
have no possessive forms. We 
cannot say, for instance, “There 
is no question of that’s being 
true”; for the pronoun that has 


no such possessive as “that’s.” 
Consequently, whether we like 
it or not, we are forced by the 
limitations of the language to 
say “There is no question of 


that being true.” We can never 


say “He must now face a request 
for his resignation, the possibil- 
ity of which’s being demanded 
never before having entered his 
head.” Because there is no recog- 


nized possessive form “which’s”, 


we must use the participial con- 
struction and say “He must now 
face a request for hfs resignation, 
: the possibility of which being 
demanded never before having 


entered his head.” 

The rule in the handbook 
should be formulated in such 
way as to make clear the gra 
matical legitimacy of the no 
(or pronoun) -modified - by 
participle construction wheneveg 
either the precise meaning in 
tended or the actual limitation 
of the language demands it. 


R. W. Pence 
De Pauw University 
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